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90° Roll-of-Honor 
Fiction Issues 


In the Boston Transcript’s analysis 
of 1915 fiction, 46 of Collier’s short 
stories won places in the roll of 
honor. 


In 46 of the 52 issues there was a roll-of- 


honor story. 


If you like good fiction, unusual, out-of- 
the-ordinary short stories, make an every- 
Tuesday practice of buying 


| A copy 
& 
ollier's 
THE NATIONAL WEEKLY . 

416 West 13th Street, New York 
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pe 4 Impromptu dances are a delight 


| Pie ‘ ‘ 
: Cae wherever there is aVictrola 
hive gf 
| iy +: 3 aes aa The Victrola is always as ready to play as the young 
AG ‘ es a Y folks are to dance. . 
y Fede eg It is just the kind of music they want—all the newest 
o | aoe f = dances. The kind of music every one appreciates—per- 
te c* Tic ect a’ fect in tone, volume and rhythm. The faultless playing 
$ <a a of famous bands and orchestras whose superb dance 





music brings joy to the heart—and feet. 
And on the Victrola it becomes the delight 
of countless thousands. 


There are Victors and Victrolas in great variety from $10 to 
$400. Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate them and play 
the latest dance music or any other music you wish to hear. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner_Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Important warning. Victor Records can be safely and satisfactorily played only 
with Victor Needles or Tungs-tone Stylus on Victors or Victrolas. Victor Records cannot 
be safely played on machines with jeweled or other reproducing points. 





New Victor Records demonstrated at 
all dealers on the 28th of each month 





*so imsure Victor qual- 
ity, always look for 
the famous trademark, 
‘His Master’s Voice.”’ 
Ewery Victor, Victrola 
fund Victor Record bears 
it. You instantly iden- 
tify the genuine. 


F 





\. has ° - . = 4 , 

i HIS MASTERS Wd Victrola XVI, $200 

sc Aa Victrola XVI, electric, $250 ‘\ 
Mahogany or oak 
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This department combines notes on new devices, household utilities, and articles on display in Metropolitan Shops, with advertising that is appro- 


priate for such reading matter. 


tisements, although nothing less than a half inch, single column, will be accepted. 
Address ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE ‘House BeavtiroL PUBLISHING Co., Inc., 3 Park St., Boston. 


re quest. 


All advertisers are given position alongside reading matter. 


The department is used primarily for small adver- 
Particulars and coat advertising rates will be sent upon 
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Don’t give —— a chance 


to come in through the windows 

When you raise the sash or screen to adjust 
the shutters, you give flies and mosquitoes 
a splendid opportunity to come into the 
house. Install the 


Mallory Shutter Worker 


Operated from the Inside 
on all your shutters and eliminate this. 
You can then close, open or bow your 
shutters from the inside without opening 
the window or screen. It is a wonderful 
all-year-round convenience, because no 
matcer in what position the shutters may 
be, they are automatically locked — the 
wind cannot slam them. Very easy to & 
install; the cost is trifling; the conven 
ience worth many times the cost 

Write for detailed descriptions 


Mallory Manufacturing Co. 
516 BROAD ST... FLEMINGTON, N. J 




















and 2 
Home th: Fireplace 
Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
A mine of information pertaining 
to FIREPLACES and HEARTH 
FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 
4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 


Free Trial 


Piedmont Red Cedar 


Chests protect furs and woolens 
from moth, mice, dust and 
damp. Exquisitely beautiful. 
Daintily fragrant. Wonder- 
fully useful and economical. 

















New Lew Factory Prices Practically everlasting. Finest 
bir achinpde or wedding gift. days free trial. We pay the freight. 

Write for big new catalogue with reduced prices. Postpaid FREE 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. L. STATESVILLE, N. €. 





RAG TI CAL ART 


RATEON, POSTER ADVE 4 
ILLUSTRATION LIPE PAINTING, Ete fg 
NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF FINE AND APPLIED ART |; 


Frank Alvah Parsons, Pres. 
Opens Sept. Ith. 
Send for Illustrated Catalog to 
SUSAN F. BISSELL, Sec. 
2239 Broadway New York 
L 


OLIVIA 


Block Printed and «_ 4 


Unique, Artistic, and 
Conservative De- 
signs. Something 
New in Old 



























LINENS 


Cross Stitched 


Highest Grade 
Material and 
» Workmanship. 
. Cross Stitch 












¢ 


Fashioned & Sheets and 

Patch Work ‘ Hand colored 

Cut and basted Designs. 
or finished. for Weddings or 


Trousseau 
WE have Approval 
Shipments 
2375 Fairfield Ave. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


— 
Gifts 


WRITE trict tiss 
OLIVIA, Suite 5 





Stucco Houses Beautified! 


Protect and beautify the exterior of your stucco or 
concrete building. Make it weatherproof as well as 
even-colored, soft-toned and artistic in appearance. 


TRUS-CON Stone-Tex 


is a liquid cement coating, especially adapted for brick, 
masonry, concrete and stucco. Not a paint, it does not 
crack or peel off but becomes an integral part of the wall, 
preventing discoloration and staining. 

Made in several desirable colors. Write for Color 
Card and information—free. 


The TRUS-CON LABORATORIES 
133 Trus-Con Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
W aterproofings—Dampproofings— Technical Paints 

















We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by 
advising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much 
to pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must Accompany ALL Inquiries. AppREsSs READERS’ 
SERVICE, Tue House Beautirvt, 3 Park St., Boston, 
Mass. 


CHIPPENDALE corner round- 

about chair, period 1780, is offered. 
It has the cabriole leg, duck foot, and 
violin backs holding bevelled circled 
top, $65. A straight back Chippendale 
chair with sea-shell carved in center of 
top bow is $75. This has cabriole legs, 
duck foot and slip seat, period 1760. 


HERE are also for sale, a black, 

painted tilt-table with decorated 
top, portraying Louis VI escorting Marie 
Antoinette from the Castle, $30; a rose- 
wood spinet at $65; and a very old 
mahogany side-board with bevelled ends, 
$175. 





PAINTED set for the bathroom 

may be ordered from a_work- 
room in New York where unusually 
good painted work is done to order. 
The set consists of a linoleum mat, 
bath stool, and a medicine cabinet. 
The pieces are gayly decorated with con- 
ventionalized flowers. The cabinet will 
be made either square or to fit a corner 
as may be desired. Each piece will be 
made to order and dimensions for size 
will be carefully followed. Each piece 
may also be purchased separately. 
Time must be allowed for making. 
These workrooms, which are co-opera- 
tive, also make garden furniture, candle- 
sticks, and boxes with very carefully 
executed work and charming designs. 
Mat 4 x 2, $8.00. Other pieces accord- 
ing to size, etc. 


LARGE department store is show- 

ing crackle-ware Chinese vases in 
delightfully simple shapes for bases for 
lamps. They are all a grayish cream 
color, and range in price from $4.00 
to $10.00. Shades for them having 
black lacquer frames and panels in 
Chinese decorations of black and gold 
are effective. 


HE very newest invention for use in 
the still popular cross-stitch work 
is Vanishing Canvas. Instead of labo- 
riously pulling and cutting away thread 
after thread of the finished work from 
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The Newest Addition 
to the famous FAB-RIK-O-NA 
line of Woven Wall Coverings 


Have all the qualities of the rest of the 
Fab-rik-o-na line. Durable, color-fast, sanitary, 
strong, crackproof. Stand hard usage. Will 
not shrink and open at seams. Economical. 


They appeal to those who want the daintiest as 
well as most serviceable wall covering. Every 
taste can be satisfied in the great variety of 
tones and patterns. 
Send for samples. Our service de- 
partment will help you with your 
decorating problems and put youin 
touch with dealers in your own city. 


H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS COMPANY 





394 Arch Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 











4 Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, &c. 
ue 











JAMES MCCUTCHEON & CoO. 





Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, New York 








The Very Best 
Eguipment for 
Temperature Control | 












Comfort, convenience, economy and safety in the 
heating of the home are perfectly obta xined with 


Tie IN NEAP OCIS” 
2 HEAT REGULATOR 

The Heart of the Heating Plant’’ 
Maintains a uniform ght rature of any desired de- 
gree both day and night 
The time attachment enables one to secure automati- 
cally and silently a definite change of temperature at 
any set hour. 
The ‘* Minneapolis ’’ can be used with any home heat- 
ing plant. The standard for over 30 years. 

Write for Booklet 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2745 Fourth Ave. So., Minneapolis, Minn. 

















S the heat melting the ice in your “ice chest’? The 


‘*MONROE.”’ is the lowest in ice bills. Besides it’s 


100%, Clean. Our Book tells the story. Address : 
MONROE REFRIGERATOR 00., 27 Benson St., Lockland, Ohio 


GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.S. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. | guarantee 
my rugs to be genuine and can place them in 
your home at prices which will surprise you 
Send for descriptive booklet and price list 


W. S. DALTON, Box 277, Gallup, N. M. 


UNLON METAL COLUMNS 


THE ONES THAT LAST A LIFETIME 


For Porches, Pergolas, 
and Interiors 
Ask for Catalog 55 


THE UNION METAL MFG. CO. 
CANTON, OHIO 
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A linen store for one hundred years 


The Linen Book 


We invite every woman reader of The 
House Beautiful who is interested in 
securing fine quality goods at reason- 
able prices to send postal for ‘* The 
Linen Book,” which fully illustrates 
and describes some big values in Nap- 
kins, Doilies, Centrepieces, Lunch 
Cloths, Table Cloths and Bedroom 
Linens, Rugs, and Dress Materials. 


Samples sent on request 


T. D. Whitney Company 


Temple PI. and West St., Boston, Mass. 











Rare Antiques 


Jewelry, 
rors. 


Mrs. Charlotte E. Page, 96 Atwater Ter., Springfield, Mass. 


Furniture (all periods), China, 
: Colored Glass, Mirrors, Brasses, 
Pictures, Straffordshire Ornaments, 2 Pier Mir- 


List. 
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biped Want It Because It Is— 
E-Zt > mt J up 
min eiidaces 






E Zin take arance ooks well. 

E-Z in pric inexpensive 

Se nd tor cleen ar E-Z 

BOSTON FLOOR CO., Ltd. 
22 Kingston St., Boston. 























The Recessed Steel 
Medicine Cabinet 


THE MARY and JOHN HOUSE. 


A HOME FOR TWO 
Sketch plan of this, 11 x 17/’, at 1-8’ scale 
showing plan and two elevations. 
HAND COLORED, 50 CENTS 
WORKING DRAWINGS AT STOCK PRICES 
Special sketches to fit your requirements and 
your lot with accurate figure of cubic contents 
4 |) THE MARYame SOKA of house for estimating purposes. 
‘ey me MARION ALICE PARKER, HOME PLANNING 


513 South East ith Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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DIC NE ee 


SANITARY 


nak’ LOCKER 


The Only Modern, Sanitary 
STEEL Medicine Cabinet 


or locker finished in snow-white, baked 
everlasting enamel, inside and out. Beau- 
tiful beveled mirror door. Nickel plate 
brass trimmings. Steel or glass shelves. 
COSTS LESS THAN WOOD 

Never warps, shrinks, nor swells. Dust 
and vermin proof, easily cleaned. 


Should Be in Every Bath Room 
To recess in 
Send for illus- 








Four styles—four sizes 
wall or to hang outside. 
trated circular. 


HESS, 923-L, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 
Makers of Steel Furnaces. Free Booklet 
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the canvas design, one uses instead 
glutinous substance called Vanishing 
Canvas which, when the finished work 
is dipped in hot water, melts quickly 
and quietly away. It comes in 4 x 6 
sheets, a package of 6 sheets costing 
25 cents. ‘There are two or more sizes, 
ranging from coarse to fine. 


LITTLE book with a black leather 


cover is made for keeping ‘My 
Own Garden Record.” There is room 
for four years’ entries, showing data, 
results and comparisons from year to 
year. One hundred pages are allowed 
to each year, with index. The price is 
$2.50. 


RECENT importation from Holland 

includes several thousand five-inch 
tiles which are selling at 50 cents apiece. 
Quaint designs with windmills, castles, 
landscapes and little Dutch figures are 
pictured in blue and white and mulberry 
and white. These tiles make delightful 
fireplace facings and are also very deco- 
rative when used about the house as 
single plaques. 


NEW kind of kneeling cushion for 
garden workers has a_ pocket 
attachment for weeding and planting 
tools. It comes in khaki, awning or 
enamel cloth in any color, with weeding 
fork, trowel, clippers, scissors, blank 
book and pencil for $5.00. Without the 
accessories the price is $3.50. 
N attractive piece of furniture for 
the bathroom is a white enamel 
chiffonier. The lower part has drawers 
for towels, wash cloths, and soap, while 
the upper part is an up-to-date medicine 
closet, with glass shelves behind the 
small double doors. The top of the 
closet opens like a lid, and shows a con- 
venient plate glass mirror set in the 
under side. For rented houses where 
conveniences are conspicuous by their 
absence, one of these chiffoniers would 
prove very useful. The price is $18.50. 
NEXPE!I NSIV E satii prints of Bakst’s 
drawings are quite stunning, and 
very modern. They are perfect re- 
productions of the drawings in pencil 
and wash on charcoal paper. The sub- 


jects are from “Salome,” ‘‘Le dieu 
bleu,” and some of the stage effects 


from the Russian Ballet. The draw- 
ings are simply framed in walnut, and 
are only $2.50. 
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Painted Furniture for the whole 
house—now ready for decorating 
in the newest color schemes. 
| Peasant Breakfast Tables, gaily painted 
at $19.00 
Write for Catalog “‘E’’—tell us your re- 
quirements and send samples of hangings. 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 











3 Hamilton Place, 





BUILD YOUR HOUSE AS A UNIT 


WE will design, build and complete your house. 


You 
deal throughout with one firm only, eliminate the 


gaps between contracts and reduce the cost. 


Send your name for Booklet B, describing unit service 


ANDREW D. FULLER CO. 
Boston, Mass. 





In original and beautiful condition. 
nished. 


SOUTHERN ANTIQUES 


ZYOR SALE. Bed belonging to Prince Joachim Murat—Caro- 


line Bonaparte’s husband —a gem—mahogany inlaid in brass. 
Affidavit as to its authenticity fur- 
Box 11, Russe.ivie, Ky. 





‘Tl 


Other antiques of distinction. 
Book Plates, Steel Dies. 


Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and_ Heralds 


research. Specially attractive prices. 


ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 








Send postal for this complete book or write and tell us your floor 


problem. 


Address THE A. S. BOYLE C0., 
‘*Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-page hand-book 
courses. 
letins: 

Values,” l0c; 
American Se hool of Home Economics, 


BOWDOIN ann MANLEY 

546 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Draperies, Decorations Wall Papers, Furniture, Rugs 
Silhouette Friezes 

Color Schemes, Samples and Estimates on Request 


BOOK ON FINISHING FLOORS 
FURNITURE AND OTHER WOOD-WORK 


Expert advice given gladly and without charge. 
1906 DANA AVE., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


it’s FREE. Home Study Domestic Science 
For home-makers, teachers, and for well-paid ae en Bul 
‘Free Hand Cooking,”’ l0c; *‘Five-cent Meals,’ Pree ‘Food 
“Up-to-date Home Labor Saving Appliances,”’ 

StL W. 69th St., Chicago, mW 





Dodson’s Sparrow Trap 


$6. 
them by the hunc ireds as soon ir? set. 


No other trap like 
Dodson Bird Hous 
. Dow 





does the work mannii 
and humanely 
F.O.B. Kankakee, Ill. Sparrows fight and drive out song birds 
They are noisy, quarrelsome and destructive. This trap catches 
Rid your yard of these pests 
. Write for oklet illustrating this trap, alse 
pngersckap res popson. 703 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, Il 
sa dir of the Illinois Audubon So tety 












Costs 
Less 
Lasts 
Longer 
Reinforced Concrete 
Underground Garbage Receiver 


Positively will 
No 





Superior to metal construction. 


not rust. Sold under written guarantee. 
extra charge for foot tripper. Five styles and 
sizes. 


Write for circular. 
FELLOWS & CO. 
127 Portland St., Boston, Mass. 
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ELL made hooks, of simple de- 

sign, enamelled in the _ best 
white enamel, come for the bathroom. 
The sizes range from the smallest for the 
razor strop to the heaviest for a bath 
robe. They cost from 20 cents to 90 
cents. 


ANLUTTERING butterflies are made 
of the lightest wood and are 
mounted on delicate wires. When 
stuck into pots of flowers or bouquets 
of bloom they hover reaiistically over 
them. They are 75 cents each and come 
in proper butterfly colors. 


| Sree wiaey of plain natural linen em- 
broidered with phrases in French 
are smart and quite new. The _let- 
ters are very plain block letters, and 
are always done in solid black so the 
words are easy to read at some distance. 
Expressions like, “A la bonne heure,”’ 
and “ Mon petit chat”? or “On les aura” 
are found on these odd pieces of needle 
work. $8.00 up. 


ss O room is complete without a 


mirror” is the dictate of the 
modern interior decorator. It is im- 
possible to find enough antique mirrors 
to satisfy the demands, but some very 
good reproductions are in the shops. 
Small mirrors of plate glass with rounded 
frames in black banded with gold are 
only $5.00. Copies, three and one half 
feet high, of the old mirrors with gold 
frames having square corner blocks, and 
a pediment like a mantel are $30.00. 
One handsome one with a painted glass 
panel in the top was framed in gold 
and had gold drops, four on each side. 
he painting represented two American 
flags crossed over an eagle. 


HE Chinese influence has extended 

to hat boxes which are now made 
from tea-chests painted with gay figures, 
the interesting Oriental locks left on, a 
lining put in, and the box is ready. The 
prices are from $15.00 up, according to 
size and decoration. 


N unusual receptacle for fruit or 

flowers or a jolly hanging basket 
for a porch is found in a specialty shop 
for artistic novelties. It is a glass bowl, 
1314 inches in diameter, with a base 
and rim of intense orange, set in a 
Chinese hanger of brown rattan 32 
inches high. The top of the tall handle 
is wound with orange, and the whole 
effect is gay and charming. 


WOODEN TOYS FOR CHILDREN 


Beach outfit, sand pail, shovel and toy $1; Wooden animals 
10c to 50c. Building blocks to make miniature villages on 
the beach $1 to $10 per set. Send 25c for a sand shovel 
and illustrated catalogue to 


WOODCRAFT SHOPS, Inc., Morristown, N. J. 





CAnouse. IMPROVEMENTS 








““ PERGOLAS”’ 
LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 

and ARBORS 
“Catalogue M-29” tells all 
about ‘em. 
When writing enclose 10c. 
and ask for Catalogue 


i} + 
“J: 


HARTMANN -SANDERS CO. 
Factory & Main Office 
Elston & Webster Ave. 
CHICAGO 
New York Office 
6 East 39th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 














An intensely interesting and 
compact booklet on the subject 
of Period Furniture. 

Indorsed by libraries, universities, 
architects, decorators and furniture 
authorities. Send 25 cents for copy. 
Special price made to institutions in 
quantities. Send for booklet “ Y.” 


WOLVERINE MFG. CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
15 EAST 40TH ST., NEW YORK 
GIFTS OF DISTINCTION 
Not to be found elsewhere in New York 


Hand wre yught § silver jewelry and copper. 
Venetian glass Chinese embroideries. 
Pottery, Gasaries se prints, ete. 


Russian Brass Candlestick 
14 inches high, price #3.00 
Catalogue on request. 














Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers; Ash 

Traps; Basket Grates; 

Gas Logs; Spark Screens; 

Fenders; Andirons; Fire 

Tools; Wood Holders; 
Coal Heds. 


ASK FOR CATALOG “*D” 
hundreds of designs, very low prices 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 





It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores 


Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory. 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO., 331 So. 17th St.. Omaha, Neb. 








ces Standard 


Underground Garbage -Receiver 
Before buying send for our catalog. 
It will pay you. See our list of users. 


C.H. Stephenson, Mfr., 
THE SHOPPING GUIDE 
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LOOK FOR OUR TRADE MARK 
12 Years on the Market. Sold Direct Factory. 


23 Farrar St, Lynn, Mass. 


For advertising rates and particulars 
address 
THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
BOSTON 
68 





PORRIDGE bowl of peasant pot- 

tery would delight a small child. 
Around its deep inside rim walks a 
stately row of Noah’s Ark animals. 
Certainly it would be a joyful duty to 
rescue them from the flood, and how 
quickly the porridge would disappear! 
The dish is 8 inches in diameter, and the 
price is $1.00. 

ELEPHONE pads are made of 

interesting double Chinese paper. 
With a cluster of wool flowers on the out- 
side cover and a bright pencil attached 
by a braided wool cord, they make a 
small gift or bridge prize which has the 
desirable quality of being ‘a little 
different.” 

EAVY pewter inkwells, made in 

Kngland after the old models, are 
unusual and interesting. They have 
rows of holes around the top to hold one 
or more of the quill pens so much in 
vogue. One which looks as though it 
might have belonged to Mr. Pepys is 
only $3.00, and would make a delight- 
ful gift for a man. 


NEW twine holder is a prim tulip 

made of metal standing in a 
wooden , pot. The leaves and lower 
petals ate painted dark green and the 
flower itself is the ball of twine. They 
come in different bright colors. $3.50. 





NOVELTY in coat hangers is one 

in the shape of a very much elon- 
gated basket of flowers. It is made of 
painted wood, the basket may be yellow, 
blue, or rose, and the posies are in all 
the hues of the summer garden. The 
hangers are $2.00 each, or a pair for 
$3.50. 


"Smee ioe RE of royal purple is on the 
market, and is a little newer than 
the black glass which had such a fol- 
lowing the past season. There are 
vases, lily bowls, candlesticks, finger 
bowls, and after dinner coffee cups and 
saucers in the —— glowing purple. 

PRETTY little fad of the moment 

is to hang a small, painted me- 
dallion on the picture moulding to 
conceal the picture hanger. These little 
painted fripperies are oval in shape and 
decorated by hand with baskets of tiny 
flowers and bright birds. They are 
called ‘“‘agraffe’’ which is Moorish 
for “buckle.” They are $1.25 each. 
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Stillwell Bungalows cin | HOW I MADE MY NEW HOUSE 
SEND FOR THESE PLAN BOOKS: COMFORTABLE 


**Representative California Homes”’ 
50, $2000 to $6000 — Price 50x . . 
**West Coast Bungalows”’ . ree 
St Gane te aie Price S0c By A Professional Man 
“Little Bungalows’* 


aac come 1. I HIRED an architect to plan the 







— All 3 books § Postpaid 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO. Architects | House and make all its features, ex- 
So gemei terior and interior, harmonize 
F you intend to ¥s 2: - are 7 

ag I Ole Sate eet 2. I allowed no side to be ugly simply 
 arown individual. | Because it was not to be very prominent. 

ity and different from 
the commonplace, 3. I spent days and weeks reading and 


you will be intereste ed . “pn . . . 
in my proposition in | Studying the specifications, picturing 


\ peaard to special 








ciches and inthe | every detail of every room. 

' es 4. I made the width of the front hall 
containing Soot plane, perspectives, descriptions and cetimetce, in thatever- | tO harmonize with the widths of the 
ee eres hn Grier ae cans cca Ok ce cnanden chee adjoining rooms rather than save a little 
Sex. Meee Meads tae Ges idteailon of oad Wadibnge to the Catania’ uot money by narrowing it. 

Rt aah aii tee eh eatin ten ile we 5. I allowed no space to be closed up, 


THE P LA N SHOP BOOK but had a closet made even if the interior 


te bristling with interest and sag remained unfinished. 

sanded Im Sengehoet ent toe. 6. I had my telephone wires installed 
ory designs, made b ’ ve 

of California for NOR THERN before the house was plastered and thus 
CLIMATES especially to meet . . . 
the eels z the walaried Man avoided the ugliness of having them 
*-RICE 50 CENTS meneee . 
If tired of books ite for ou sty y . alle « . : 
an iat books. write for our | strung through the halls and rooms in 





ROLLIN S. TUTTLE, Arch’t. P.O. Box 132, Minneapolis, Minn. plain sight. : 
I saw to it that the furniture I ex- 


ANNOUNCING ‘ Bere 
“IDE A L HOMES” pected to place in each room would fit in 
there between windows and lighting fix- 


A NEW BOOK OF ‘ : 
: tures, and give the light and effect desired. 


Bungalow and T wo-Story House Plans by the ’ : , 
authors of California Garden City Homes. 8. I saw to it that my favorite pictures 


fini eae Cloth, $1.00 Post Paid. had spaces provided for them where they 
e Garden City Company of California : : : , eo 

( yet go yr g é ou: 
thiitunama«< . Hip abe cage tr este would get good light and harmonious 





setting. 

I insisted on a coat closet in the 
front hall so that canes, hats, coats, 
umbrellas, ete. would not make my 
front hall any less attractive than the 
Rotions! Dost Bite. ee F. 2 adjoining rooms. 

10. I planned an extra wide window 

ARCHITECTURAL ledge for plants, for I knew they would 
; be very much in the way unless some 

DEPARTMENT place could be provided for them where 


they would get sun and be out of the 





“PRACTICAL AMERICAN HOMES ” 
Enclose your card with a dollar bill and you 
will receive, postpaid, my new 9 x 11 1-2 book 
showing haif-tone cuts of care fully pls 
practical homes, ranging in price from #3000 
to $10,000 which have been built for satisfied 
clients. I have had 25 years’ experience and 
I can help you solve your building problems 
CHAS. B. WATERHOUSE, Architect 

















In this department are grouped 


; : way. 
the announcements of architects, 11. I had foot-serapers placed in the 
books of plans, landscape archi- concrete steps at all possible entrances to 
tects and engineers, sanitary and the house and thus saved untold amounts 
water supply systems. of mud on my carefully waxed floors. 

ae seo 12. I had my walls rat-nogged—filled 
Particulars and advertising rates may . aaa 
earner ' with cement—so that no mouse or rat 
e obtained fr 

a soe could come up through the walls. 


13. I specified white enamel sinks for 
the kitchen and pantry just because they 
encourage spotlessness so much better 
than the galvanized kind. 


THE ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
3 PARK STREET -- BOSTON 














“COUNTRY. AND SUBURBAN HOUSES” 


A most complete and handsomely illustrated book designed to solve your 
building proposition. 9x12 inches. 38 complete designs 
Colonial, Artistic, Stucco, Half Timber, 1nd other styles of Architecture. General 
specifications, interior suggestions and practical information. Estimates of cost. First 
and second floor plans with all dimensions and other views. Large half-tone illustra- 
tions. All designs carefully selected. 
Designs costing $3,500 to $30,000. Price $2.00 Prepaid 


Or Leading Book Sellers 
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WILLIAM DEWSNAP, Architect, 203 Broadway, New York City | 





fi azoT| PLAN YOUR GROUNDS 


AS YOU PLAN YOUR BUILDINGS 
LANDSCAPE PLANS 


Drawn for your premises by mail, with instructions 
so that you may correctly lay: out and plant them 
vourself at half the usu cost and have a perfect 
landscape picture. Beg ow for fall work. Send 
rough sketch and informa » about place for estimate 


GEO. B. MOULDER, SMITH’S GROV 2 KENTUCKY 
























HODGSON Portable HOUSES 


It is not too late in the summer to erect now a playhouse, 
studio, garage or cottage. A Hodgson Portable House 
can be procured in a short time, and the painted sections 
erected in a day or two. The catalog 
illustrates the many styles for any 
season or climate and quotes ex- 
ceptionally low prices. 


E. F. HODGSON CO., 

Room 201, 

116 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 












6 East 39th St.. 
New York City 














Big *2 Offer—KEITH’S 


The magazine for home 
builders, the recognized 
authority on planning, 
building and decorating 
Artistic Homes. 

‘Each number contains 
7 to 10 PLANs by leading 
architects. Subscription 
$2. Newsstands, 20¢ copy. 
Twelve big house building 
numbers and your choice of 


KEITH'S sooxs for the HOME BUILDER 











140 Bungalows mas be Latta a BP lans costing below $6000 
1. Plans of Cotta 25 over $6000 
= costing below geceo 100 ** Cement and Brick 
4 “ $5 50 Garages, 40 0 Duple xand Flate 
ves wv one of these $1.00 Plan od oka Free with a year's subscription, $2.00 


KEITH’S, 908 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 











should have book Modern 
Every Home Builder Dwellings. Price $1.00, or 
with a number of blue prints, Price $1.50. Both show a 
number of plans and exterior views of Colonial, English, 
Bungalow and other types. 
BARBER & RYNO, Architects Knoxville, Tennessee 

















OTE how the Stanley Garage Holder No. 
1774, shown in the above picture, does 
its work: holding the door open against the 
strongest gusts of wind: yet a slight pull on 
the chain, leaves it free to close. It is as 
essential to an old garage as to a new one. 


Stanle -y Garage Hari lware anc I the No. 1774 
H der may be had ofany rdware dealer. 


W rite us for the Garage Hein dware Boo ke 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New Britain, Conn., U.S. A. 
New York Chicago 
100 Lafayette Street 73 Fast Lake Street 



































any 


Because of its toughness and durability, it will outlast many of the hard- 
And, because of the matchless tracery of its figure, it will impart 
to your home a beauty not obtainable by the use of any other material. 


woods. 


THE HOUSE 


























North Carolina Pine : 
“THE WOOD UNIVERSAL” & 


When you build or remodel your home, 
you may use only the best paints, stains and enamels, in the 
final analysis it is the wood undern 


North 


Carolina Pine, 


Moreover, it is inexpensive. 


Beautiful Free Bookh—Many helpful suggestions are contained i in our Home 
Builder's Book—pictures and floor plans of modern houses 
showing in true color the wide variety of finish to which this wood 
Send a postal for Book No. 22. 


North Carolina Pine Association 
Norfolk, 


» lends itself, ete. 
a4 


























because of its well-balanced 
power, is best suited to take perfectly and retain permanently, 
decorative finish. 

























remember that while 


xath which counts the most. 
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The danger sign — 


Zignoreit means sure tree destruction! 














If you were to examine closely the trees on your place, you would 
probably see on some of them a tiny crevice in the bark. To you 
perhaps it would look very innocent. To the trained eye of a 
Davey Tree Surgeon it would mean d-a-n-g-e-r ! 
The tree in the picture was sound and healthy—apparently—except for 
a little hole in the bark (photograph No. 1). But note what the Davey 
expert discovered after a little chiseling (photograph No. 2)—a condi- 
tion of hidden decay so serious that the tree was but a mere shell, an 
easy victim for any severe storm! What is the real condition of YOUR 
trees? Have them examined NOW—by 


Davey Tree Surgeons 


Tree Surgery as they practice it is scientifically accurate and mechani- 
cally perfect. It is SAFE because it eliminates experiment. It endures. 
W. G. Carrington, Greenwich, Conn., writes: ‘* The work you have 
done for me is the most wonderful example of tree surgery I have ever 
seen.” Davey experts are the official choice of the U. S. Government. 
Every year of neglect adds 10% to 25% to the cost of saving trees. 
Write today for free examination and ‘booklet illustrating Davey Tree 








Surgery. 
. . 
The Davey Tree’ Expert Company, 161 Elm St. Kent, Ohio 
(Operating the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery) Accredited representatives avail- 
able from Kansas City to Boston. 
Permanent representatives located at Boston, Albany, ie ‘es 
Plains, N. Y., Stamford, Conn., Jamaica, L.1., Newark, - 
Philadelphia, Washington, Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleve wnat 
Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Minneapolis. 
St. Louis, Kansas City. 
Canadian Address—81 St. Peter St., Quebec 











This Book on 


Home Beautifying Sent Free 








Contains practical suggestions on how to make your home artistic, 
cheery and inviting. Explains how you can easily and economi- 
cally keep the woodwork, piano and furniture in perfect condition. 


This book will tell you of newest, most attractive color com- |] 
binations for interior decorating. It gives complete specifica- 
tions for finishing inexpensive soft woods so they are as 
beautiful as expensive hard woods. 
free and postpaid. 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, 


Building ? 


We will send this book 








Dept. H. B. 6, RACINE, WIS. 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities ”’ 
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FOR ALL THE FAMILY 

For Men—The famous ForWomen & Children 
Boston Garter(Velvet Grip) —Velvet Grip Oblong Rub- 
has maintained the leader- ber Button Hose Supporter 
ship for more than 30 years. events *‘drop stitches,” 
Worn by men the world orca pair. Sets for Corsets 
over. Silk,50cents. Lisle, (four) 50c. *‘ Pin-ons” for 
25 cents. children, 15c. 

For Infants— The Baby Midget Hose 

Supporter has the famous Oblong Rubber Button oe 

Lisle, 10 cents, Silk, 15 cents. At stores or by mail. 
GEORGE FROST COMPANY, MAKERS, BOSTON 













PINE BLUFF INN 
POINT PLEASANT, N. J. 


Right in the thick of the Jersey Pines. 
But the pines, with their wonderfully re- 
freshing odors, are not all. There is 
Treasure Island, of Robert Louis Stevenson 
fame; the beautiful Manasquan River, with 
its gorgeous scenery, and the ocean just a 
mile away as the crow flies from the piazza 
of thé Inn. And this, of course, means sea 
food that is unrivalled. 

And the quiet restfulness of it all! 
Recuperate, if you wish, with naught more 
disturbing than your own thoughts; but if 
you need company of the truly congenial 
sort, that you will find too. Golf, tennis, 
boating, trap-shooting and other out-door 
sports are yours for the taking. 

Our conveniences are unique. Hot water 
heating throughout, with huge open log 
grates. American plan. Prices, $3.00 per day; 
with private bath, $4.00 and upward. Special 
weekly rates on rooms and suites. 

Pine Bluff Inn is situated ten miles from 
Lakewood, within a stone’s throw of the main 
ocean motorway between Atlantic City and 
New York. A la Carte service to motorists. 

Frequent train service, via Pennsylvania 
and Central Railroad of New Jersey from New 
York 

E. H. CARLISLE, 


Telephone Proprietor 


Point Pleasant 179 
Also The Leighton (on the ocean) Point Pleasant 


July and August Bookings now being made. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL makes a special offer 


to new subscribers of 


NINE MONTHS FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Enclose a one dollar bill with your name and 
address to 


THE CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT 


The House Beautiful Boston 
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TALKS WITH 
OUR READERS 


Hii August number of THe 

House BEavTIFUL is the 
Seashore Number. Everybody 
ought to go to the seashore at 
least once a year—even those 
people who say that they don’t 
like the sea. A person cannot 
live by the sea for even a few 
weeks without getting blown 
loose a bit from his moorings of 
daily routine and custom. For 
you can’t keep house on the sea- 
shore in the same way that you 
can in other places. You have 
to compromise with the elements 
to an extent not required of you 
by Nature in any other guise. 
Trees and green fields and running 
streams may be made, as it were, 
a part of your house. We have 
seen little gray-shingled New 
Iingland houses that were as 
much a part of Nature as the bee 
in the Bouncing Bet under the 
many-paned window or the bobo- 
link tossing himself into the air 
on the fountain of his song. 

But a house on the seashore is 
ever an alien. It is there on 
sufferance. The best thing the 
house can do is to make itself as 
unnoticeable as possible. Let 
there be no pretension about it, 
for the sea is a terrible touchstone 
of sincerity and the fisherman’s 
shanty built of driftwood that 
snuggles in the leeward of a sand- 
dune is a truer thing than a mar- 
ble palace on a rocky headland. 

We suppose that the ideal sea- 
shore house would look so much 
like the sand: and the beach grass 
and the brooding rocks that a 
stranger wouldn’t know that there 
was a house there at all unless, like 
Touchstone and his wit, he should 
break his shins egainst it. House- 
keeping at the seashore ought to be 
whatiscalledavanishingminimum. 


The House Beautiful 
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OUR READER'S 
SERVICE 


GoME women, much to the 
J irritation of their more me- 
thodical minded husbands, are in 
the habit of reading a story hind- 
side foremost. They argue this 
way: that if they like the end they 
are safe in going back to the 
beginning. Well, here’s a letter 
that is the end of the beginning 
that you will find on the last page. 
We didn’t put it there because it 
didn’t reach us until after the 


Contents page was in type. We thought 
that page was pretty taking as it 
panes ~ , ‘ , tillies - : = 
Cover Design eee ere ey Photograph by John W. Gillies was; that the advice was good 
Shopping Guide eee Dette teen rene sein 66 advice, but still, good advice is 
Frontispiece: Porch of a Farmhouse at Ipswich .. Photo- like medicine, you can never tell 
graph by Thomas E. Marr & Son how much it will help you until 
Old Dolls and Their Furniture. ....Alice Van Leer Carrick 73 you take it. So, when we got this 
Lota... .. 6 letter, we had a human sense of 
Hooked Mats.......... ee eee Jessie Luther 78 Pega we — age we must 
= > . y r ave > Ww Ss rave 
A House In the Woods .....-Henrietta C. Peabody 80 f et 9 = : ry? — a d 
BS : tii re had to present it wrong enc 
rhe Inside of the House: Nursery and Playroom Con- Guat I e 
ducted by Harriette T. Richardson. . . 83 “Teer Rénda’s Sten Tie 
. one ree rT a ~ . cise ’ 
Houses in Lilliput. . -: Photographs by Thomas Ellison 86 magazine certainly has cause to 
Sculpture and the Child... 2.2.2... .. .. Agnes Edwards 87 congratulate itself upon the effi- 
A Famous Collection................. Lida Rose McCabe 90 ciency of your department. From 
Editorials: the bottom of my heart I want to 
Children...... Tee 92 thank you for your letter and all 
The Charm of Inanimate Things. ................ 92 veg a for 
“Ls » a § y f s ~~ 
Children and Art Museums....... 93 i ae ee ee 
é : xpende iy behalf. 

i se on body expended in my behalf. I 
: : i idle it, “mui Wk. Eiiekes ak We . feel just overwhelmed by your 
Summer Home of the Paul B. Morgans at Hubbardston, kindness, for I had no idea that 
Miassdeltusetie. ...... 626066 de visas ceeeeeee 94 my letter would elicit more than 
Children and Gardens............Minnie Olcott Williams 96 a few suggestions. You have 
Places for Clothes and Toys...... 98 given me so many ideas and the 
Children’s Own Page...................-- .. 99 samples make them so easy to 
The Child in the Apartment........ Elizabeth McCracken 100 panic ie that hr ee 
Preventive Aesthetics......... Elizabeth Stone Macdonald 102 ae _— eh to - Pai 
: ae was hesitating about renew- 

The Homemakers: We have a Picnic at Putnam 104 . pres aint a, Hah 
Gicckin au tecieiel 110 ing my subscription to THE 
ee eter neerees «2S SNE NE CETE HC RS F< House BeavtiFvt, but I certainly 
Garden Buy er’s CNN oS aus nred ees ules whomcets 112 shall do so now, and consider it 
"She Gardenes s Calenuar: .. oo. cos ein scdc cd wscc wwe 114 one of my best friends. If people 


knew about the Reader’s Service 
I’msure the subscription list would 
double.” 





We go to the seishore to enjoy what the sea can give us, and not the 
least of her gifts is the desire she awakens in us to sit in the warm sand 
under a cool and gay umbrella and watch her waves break at our feet 
in an ever-varied:monotony. 

We think that the August number is full of suggestions that will help 
in bringing these: ideal conditions to pass. For instance, there’s a 
bathhouse that bt means of sliding partitions, can be changed from a 
bathhouse with a #umber of dressing-rooms into a living-room with a 
kitchenette cupboird. One might even sleep in this bathhouse, and 
if that isn’t the simple life, what is? 

And there’s a garden without flowers or growing things of any kind, 
yet it has color and form and will withstand fogs and blights, half-gales 
and smoky sou’-westers. Isn’t that simple? 

But we wonder whether the Ideal Seashore Number wouldn’t be one 
that had in it nothing but pictures of the ocean and not a word of text? 

Except, perhaps, a talk with our readers. We do like to talk. 


71 


Of course, editorially speaking, we feel a little hurt that our grateful 
friend should apparently be renewing her subscription because of the 
Reader’s Service rather than for some other things we could mention, 
but as we said last month, the whole magazine is Reader’s Service. 
So there we are. 

If thereisanything in any article that you would like to ask us about, 
ask it. If you think that you would like to have a house of the same 
style as some house you have seen in THE House BEAUTIFUL, write us, 
and we will put you in touch with the architect. If you want to know 
where you can buy some object that is mentioned in the Shopping 
Guide or in any other part of the magazine, write us and we will give 
you the information. If, in short, you want to know anything that 
you think we are in a better position to find out than you are, write 
and ask us. We'll do our level best to find out for you. When we 
don’t know the answer to your question, we will take our own advice 
and ask some one who does. 
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Here is a farmhouse at Ipswich that was made over into a summer home by the admirable process of leaving the 
place almost entirely as it was. This piazza was added, but in such a manner as to maintain the rustic and informal 
air. ‘The roof of bamboo softens the sunlight without excluding it, and the latticed posts are both supports and trellises. 
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OLD DOLLS AND THEIR FURNITURE 


INTERESTING PIECES 


‘ 


7 


“Some deserted city stands; 
All its children, sweep and prince, 
Grown to manhood ages since. 
There I'll come when I’m a man 
With a camel caravan; 
Light a fire in the gloom 
Of some dusty dining-room; 
See the pictures on the walls, 
Heroes, fights and festivals; 
And in a corner find the toys 
Of the old Egyptian boys.” 
THINK I am somewhat like Steven- 
son’s’ small, vainglorious traveller. 
There is a dream I often dream, a little 
bit sorry, a little bit glad, a confusion of 
sleeping emotions. I am always wan- 
dering along some forsaken town, enter- 
ing its houses, hunting through its 
attics, and always I find the put-away 
playthings of a long time ago. I handle 
them with delight, these little forgotten 
cradles and chests, and then | invariably 
awake with tears in my eyes, wondering 
where the children are. Sometimes in 
real life I have fulfilled my dreams, and 
because collecting, in most of its phases, 
is such a blessed thing, I am going to let 
you share my pleasure, and play for a 
while with the sort of toys that might 
have amused your grandmother, and her 
mother, and even farther back than that. 
Let’s begin with the dolis, the human- 
est, the most sentimentally enduring of 
all playthings. There they sit, a sedate 
group, waiting at the old Witch House in 
Salem for their little mothers to ceme 
back and get them. Perhaps none} of 
them date much earlier than eightcen 
hundred, though I am inclined to plice 
the one in the middle a little before that 
time. I think she is an older doll 
dressed in a somewhat later fashion. 
Observe the discretion of her pantalettes, 
the neatness of her fringed cape, both of 





FROM FAMOUS COLLECTIONS 


OLD—A LITTLE CHEST DATED 1700 


BY ALICE VAN LEER CARRICK 


, 


the ‘“larmoyante,” pre-Victorian period. 
Next in age comes the one behind her, 
that dolly so neatly dressed, whose 
bonnet is tied so trimly under her chin, 
the most “waiting’’ looking one of all. 
At the left is the sort of doll I have 
always fancied Beth’s “Joanna” to be 
like, and the other two look as if they 
had been dressed and played with and 
loved in 1860. And about them all 
there is something infinitely pathetic, 
don’t you think? 
“Me m her fresh young arms she bore 

See, [am small, 

Only a doll, 

Sut I kee» her kiss forevermore.’ 
They might all of them be saying that. 
And where are those little, lost mothers 
now? 

I wish I could find for you to see—as 
I have found the letter—a doll described 
in 1741 by Helena Pelham. This letter, 
written to her niece, Penelope, I quote 
entirely because it is one of the most 
revealing documents that has rewarded 
my search. 

febury the 19; 1741. 
Dear LirrLE UNKNOWN PENELOPE, 

I must love you childe for your name. 
You are the preteyest little wrighter I 
ever knew. I hope to convirce with you 
by letter as ofen as you have an oppor- 
tunity, that I may see how finley you 
improve. you have all your requests 
granted. See what it is to be a pretey 
little begger. a baby a red trunke and 
a lock and key. and I my little childe 
have sent you a blue ring and a necklace, 
and a Pelerin to wair a bought you neck, 
such a one as your baby has on. | 
should be mightley pleasd to see you at 
the opening of the trunke, for I am sure 
you will be in greate Joy. pray let me 

Copyright, 1916, by The House Beautiful Publishing Co., Inc. 
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HANDMADE DOLLS 


A CENTURY 


hear how you like all your things and 
give my service to your mama. so a 
Due my little unknown girl I shall be 
allways your loveing Aunt 

H. Pevuam. 


I cannot help hoping that this little 
lass of long ago was grateful, and wrote 
back affectionate letters to that loving 
aunt so far across the seas. Helena Pel- 
ham was always sending Penelope some- 
thing or other. In an earlier letter she 
mentions “a cap I drest her up and pink 
and silver ribbons in it and a pair of 
silver glove tops and a tippet,” and this 
brings me back to one of my greatest 
grievances. It is women who have 
preserved and urged on civilization. It 
is they who should have recorded it. 
I cannot help thinking that if Mirs. 
Mather or Mrs. Sewall had written the 
diaries and letters, instead of their wor- 
thy husbands, we might have known a 
great deal more of the actual life of the 
times. I find myself constantly hungry 
for more details, more facts than I dis- 
cover in reading these old records. 
Cotton Mather retires to his study and 
prays for hours with his little daughter 
Katy for her soul’s good; Judge Sewall 
begs to send a friend a piece of his 
daughter’s wedding-cake with a Latin 
inscription! His wife would have sent 
the receipt. Now what I want to find 
is Mrs. Sewall saying something like this, 
“Gave Judith today a piece of blew 
lutestring and of the green figured pad- 
disway (ordered by my honored husband, 
from Mr. Love of London) that sh 
might make her baby a silk dress-gown. 
She groweth in diligence daily with 
her needle.” Or, from Mrs. Mather, 
“Jemima hath neatly finished Curtens 
and Vallens of yellow watered Camlet for 
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Figure 7. 
a slight Sheraton feeling. 
ing than any of the others here shown. 


a bed that her brother Samuel hath 
whittled for her. She desires her loveing 
duty to her dear Grandmother.” They 
must have played—poor little children— 
sometimes, even if they did knit their 
stockings and mittens at four years old. 
Sammy Mather was constantly being 
rebuked for idleness by his father who 
wrote, ‘‘I must think of some exquisite 
and obliging Wayes, to abate Sammy’s 
inordinate Love of Play.’”’ J want to 
know how he idled. His mother would 
have told me. 

But no matter how rigorous the Puri- 
tan life was you may be sure that there 
were many games and some playthings. 
Mr. Higgenson wrote in 1695 to say that 
if toys were sent over to this country in 
small quantities there would surely be 
a sale for them; and in 1712, “ Boxes of 
Toys”’ were listed as part of the cargo 
brought into Boston by a privateersman. 
Indeed, it is surprising that so many of 
these fragile things have lasted, out- 
living the hands that played with them. 
The little chest with its “teardrop”’ 
handles is proof of this; lovely in itself, 
it is a piece of doll’s furniture that made 
some little Colonial girl very happy in 
the early seventeen hundreds. Think 








This furniture is all Early-Victorian. The right-hand chair shows 
As a whole, this group of furniture is less interest- 
Collection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 
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Figure 4. Miniature sofa or chaise longue, early 
eighteen hundreds. Collection of Mrs. Watson. 





A little Jacobean chest with “teardrop” handles. 
From the collection of Francis H. Bigelow. 


Most of this furniture once belonged to little Puritan maidens, though the two chairs in front are of the 


Early-Victorian type, called ‘‘Gothic.” 


creation of these tiny replicas must have delighted the men who made them! 


Witch House at Salem, Massachusetts. 


The beds are Empire, as are the tables and secretary. 


How the 
These pieces are now in the 
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Figure 6. The table and sofa are frankly Victorian in type; the left-hand 
chair has a feeling of Sheraton, and the other chair is a rather well-imitated 
copy of the old turned “Carver” chairs. 


Collection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 


of the small hands that patted away 
lovingly in its tiny drawers their treas- 
ures of sprigged muslin and brocade. 

From the Witch House comes another 
group, but of later pieces. The beds are 
both Empire, the larger having been 
whittled out probably by a jack-knife. 
The tables and secretary are Empire, 
too—fancy the fortunate dolly who 
owned all this furniture!—and_ the 
bureau suggests the sleigh-front style 
built from 1820-30. The upholstered 
chair with its quaint chintz cover makes 
me think a little of some of the chairs 
that Hogarth drew—could it date back 
so far, do you think?—and the two in 
front are of the type made in the Early- 
Victorian period and called “Gothic.” 

The miniature sofa shown in Figure 
4 may have been made for a little child 
to sit on or for her to ‘‘ play dolls” with. 
I like to think that the second conjecture 
is true, and anyhow I’m sure she must 
have done it. To have a tempting sofa 
“just like Mamma’s ‘chaise longue’ in 
the drawing-room, and quite the right 
size for dear Araminta,”’ and then not 
use it! It’s unthinkable. It was prob- 
ably made in the early eighteen hun- 
dreds, an Empire piece as the rope- 
carving and the beauty of the wood 
indicate, and now it has been re-polished 
and re-covered and passes its days as a 
foot-stool after a long, dusty exile in an 
odds-and-ends shop. 

In Figure 5 the bureau and stand are 
Early-Victorian, the bed Empire and 
hand-turned and the cradle of an even 
earlier date. In Figure 6 the sofa and 
table are frankly Victorian in type; the 
left-hand chair has a decided feeling of 
Sheraton, and, oddly enough, the other 
chair is a rather well-imitated copy of the 
old turned chairs, commonly called 
“Carver chairs’’ because they resemble 
one that Governor Carver brought over 
in the Mayflower. The furniture in 
Figure 7 is all Early-Victorian, the right- 
hand chair showing a slight Sheraton 
influence, and, on the whole, is less 
interesting than the other pieces. 

The little bed—it is capable of hold- 
ing quite a good-sized dolly—and the 
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cherry bureau are really very attract- 
ive. The bed-posts are  well-propor- 
tioned and turned, and the bureau— 
somehow, a sleigh-front for a doll doesn’t 
distress me anywhere nearly so much as 
a sleigh-front for myself—is quite appeal- 
ing. The little bits of china on it I 
picked up at an auction for five cents 
each; the tiny pitcher with its creamy 
paste and its little sprigs makes you 
think of some of the old Queensware. 
Very few such pieces remain, though un- 
doubtedly they were made quite in pro- 
portion to the furniture. A friend of 
mine has a delightful doll’s set of pressed 
glass, dating back to about 1830 and fine 
as a magnified snowflake; and I have 
heard recently of a set of doll’s silver in 
a Georgian pattern. 

My last piece is not doll’s furniture, 
speaking in the strictest sense. But it 
is a chair that so many generations of 
little girls have sat in, holding their 
dollies, that I could not resist showing 
it to you. Its date is, perhaps, the 
middle of the eighteenth century, and I 
found it ‘‘up’t Etny-way”’ as we call the 
hills back of us. We stopped—L. and 
the Littlest Daughter and I—at a farm- 
house to ask for a direction and a drink 
of water. It was a quaint old hundred- 
year house, rambling out into sheds and 
overwhelming barns as is our North 
Country fashion. By the gate grew a 
great thicket of cinnamon-roses, ah, so 
sweet! 

It is raw April with us now; outside a 
wet wind is blowing, and my candle- 
light spills itself into pools that lie under 
my windows—a writer lives ahead of 
the season, you know—but, as I think 
back, I can smell those roses still. I am 
again in mid-summer. A trailing vine 
has laced itself across the front door— 
that door is never opened I know but 
for weddings and funerals—and we went 
around to the side porch. The nicest 
old lady in the world let us into a wide, 
clean kitchen, a kitchen that had a well 
in it. Imagine the joy of playing In- 
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This little bed is capable of holding quite a good-sized dolly. 
sleigh-front bureau is very pretty, and the sprigged china, like Queersware, 


was picked up at auction for five cents. 





THE 


A group of old dolls from the Witch House, Salem, Massachusetts. 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Perhaps none of them date much 


earlier than 1800, though the one in the middle is probably a little before that time; observe her slender 
hands and tapering fingers (we will not mention her face). 





An old chair with the ubiquitous Teddy Bear in 
place of the doll whose throne it used to be. 
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The cherry, Figure 5. 


and the cradle of an even earlier date. 
making these tiny things! 


dians, of being besieged, under such 
circumstances! The only trouble would 
be that one need not make that haz- 
ardous journey to the spring for the 
pail of water to save one from dying 
of thirst. She showed us her treas- 
ures—and even sold us some of 
them—she gave us big, red, shiny 
apples, and, last of all, led us way up 
into the attic. On the rafters we spied 
this little chair; so old and there so long 
that she did not knew of its existence, 
and she was over eighty. When I asked 
her if I might buy it she said, ‘My 
dear, I'd like to give it to you for your 
little girl,’ and now it belongs to the 
Littlest Daughter who sits in it in her 
turn, holding her dolly. 

And I have written another beati- 
tude, “‘ Blessed is the true collector for 
she shall inherit the earth.” 





Here the bureau and stand are Early-Victorian, the bed Empire, 


What fun grown-ups must have had 
From the collection of Mrs. Sumner Watson. 
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Desigued by A. H. Hepburn and executed by the Delft Potteries in Holland. 
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The legend of Rip Van Winkle in the Children’s Waiting Room at the Forsythe Dental Infirmary in Boston, Massachusetts. 


Tiles, because of their durability and sanitary possibilities, have long been 
used for certain purposes—such as the floors of porches, terraces, pavilions; 
and the walls and floors of hospitals, bathrooms, subway stations and large 


public waiting rooms. Single tiles 
have been used on tables or for 
plaques. Gradually, however, they 
are being adapted to more ariistic 
and intimate uses. For nurseries and 
bathroons, tiles are especially fitting, 
and every year sees new end more 
beautiful desigus in finely glazed pic- 
torial tiles. 





The “Duchess” in this 
“Alice in Wonderland” tile, 
made by the Grueby Com- 
pany. looks as though she 
was saying, “Off with his 
head!” at the rate of ten a 
minute 
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Grueby Faience aud Tile Company. 








A child would make up endless stories about this man and his oxen 
on the nursery fireplace at ‘ Dreamwold,” Thomas W. Lawson’s place 
in Egypt, Massachusetts. 


This “bunny” tile 
might be used as a 
repeat pattern in a 
design for a mantel 
or as a single tile on 
which to set the 
bow] of hot porridge. 





Executed by the Grueby Faience ard Til 
Company. 


St. George and the Dragon 
will inspire pictorial treatment 
as long as the world endures. 
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Chanticleer _ tri- 
umphantly — herald- 
ing the dawn. How 
admirably his prou.l 
chest balances his 
even prouder tail 
feathers. 


The Forsythe Dental Infirmary for Children—that unique philanthropy, by 
wkich about four hundred children under sixteen years of age in Boston are 
given free and expert attention daily—is the first hospital in this: country to 


make use of tiles ina wide and purely 
decorative sense. The entrancing 
frieze by A. H. Hepburn in the 
children’s waiting room, the various 
tile pictures, inset into walls which 
are frequently washed, and the 
quaint mantelpieces im the wards are 
examples of the charm of this ma- 
terial. 





These ‘Alice in Wonder- 
land” tiles would make a 
delightful mantel. The 
series includes all the un- 
forgettable characters as 
graphically done as_ this 
Griffin. 
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Designed by Edith Brown and executed by the Paul Revere Pottery Company of Boston. 
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A Paul Revere Mantel in one of the wards of the Forsythe Infirmary furnishes entertainai2nt to many a little patient. 


Thes« little turtles 
may wenc their slow. 
unconquerable way 
across the nursery da-io, 
or they may be uve’ 
sing!y on the nurs¢. 
table under the hot 
water lug. 








This pine grove seems to hint of deeper woods not far away. A pleasing 
harmony of design and color for an inset over the mantel. 


This is an excellent 
example of a tile, 
purely decorative in 
character, which 
would be suitable to 
use in a floor. Itis 
made by the Grueby 
Faience and Tile 
Company. 





Tuis ship of gleaming tile is suitable for any room where the walls need be 
frequently washed. It is a good composition for an over-mantel. 
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Erecuted by the Grueby Faience and Tile ¢ ‘ompany. 
This frieze in the bathroom of a San Francisco home preserves the portraits of the actual children of the household. 
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HOOKED MATS 





HOW A NATIVE HANDICRAFT OF THE WOMEN OF NEWFOUNDLAND AND LABRADOR 


HOSE who have lived in the rural 

districts of northern United States, 
or in Canada, or have sojourned in those 
districts are doubtless familiar with the 
universal hooked mat. 

For the benefit, however, of the 
uninitiated—those dwellers in cities 
whose feet have not led them to the 
often carpetless regions where hooked 
mats abound—I will venture a word of 
explanation. 

A piece of burlap, on which a design 
has been drawn, is stretched on a frame, 
and through its meshes bits of woolen 
or cotton material cut into narrow strips 
are drawn to follow the pattern until 
the entire surface is covered, thus mak- 
ing a firm, durable rug—a warm and 
comfortable covering for the bare cottage 


floors where carpets are often not 
available. 
Primarily, the rugs, or ‘‘mats,”’ are 


purely utilitarian, just a floor covering, 
and the material of which they are made 
is frequently an article of old clothing 
worn beyond repair, often combined 
with remnants of material bought from 
a trader or found at the local country 
store, usually of brilliant and inhar- 
monious coloring. The workmanship 
of these rugs is often beautiful and the 
knowledge of their manufacture has been 
handed down through many generations. 

Aside from the manner in which the 
hooking is done, the appearance of the 
mat varies very much with the quality 
of the burlap used for the foundation. 
A coarse quality with open mesh requires 
wider strips of cloth for filling and the 
loops are pulled higher, making a coarser 
and heavier mat. 

When the fine mesh is used, the strips 
cut only an inch wide and the loops 
pulled through only far enough to make 
them secure, the mat is soft and pliable 
and the texture not unlike an oriental 
rug. When well made they are also 
practically as durable. 

The kind of hook used is of steel, 
generally of home manufacture, and is 
fixed into a wooden handle making it 
easier to grasp firmly when drawing in 
the material. An expert can hook very 
rapidly, and with long practice the loops 
are pulled up with beautiful regularity. 
Any roughness is clipped off with sharp 
scissors when the mat is finished but in 
this case the hooking must be very close 
or the material may pull out with wear. 


WAS PLACED ON A PAYING BASIS 


BY JESSIE LUTHER 


My first acquaintance with the hooked 
mat was made ten years ago at the time 
of my first visit to Newfoundland as an 
assistant of Dr. Grenfell. 

The little village of St. Anthony on 
the northern tip of the island is the 
central station of the Mission and at 
that time numbered about two hundred 
inhabitants. 





Another design of komatik and dog-team. 
(A “komatik” is an Eskimo sled.) 





Its coat is grey 
in summer and white in winter. 


The Arctic hare is large. 


There were perhaps thirty-five houses 
in all. These houses were, ahd are, 
small cottages of wood, built on wooden 
supports, none of them having cellars 
and many of them only a single floor. 
One usually enters such a house through 
a shed where laundry paraphernalia, and 
often some of the household supplies are 
kept, and thence to the kitchen which is, 
as a rule, dining-room and living-room as 
well, though some of the more prosperous 
families have a sitting-room, well fur- 
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nished and comfortable, and a real 
second story, not a loft, with stairs 
leading to sleeping rooms above. 

In all these houses of high or low 
degree one finds the hooked mats. 
They are needed for warmth and the 
floors are sometimes covered with them. 
They vary in size from fifteen by thirty 
inches to three by five feet, and some- 
times are of special sizes to fit into gaps 
so that the floor may be entirely 
covered. 

Some of the well-to-do have an oil- 
cloth floor covering and, in that case, 
there are usually fewer mats as the oil- 
cloth is in itself a protection from cold. 

Although many of the women use 
their mat frames during leisure hours 
at any time in the year, there is appar- 
ently an annual psychological moment 
for this industry known as the “‘ matting 
season”? when the industry becomes 
general. We all know of such a moment 
in the yearly play-time of the small boy, 
who, towards the end of February, 
develops a yearning towards marbles 
and tops that nothing else will satisfy. 
Later, the impulse passes, and life is not 
worth living without a kite and a vacant 
lot to fly it in. So with the women of 
Newfoundland and Labrador, but in 
their case a more practical reason for 
activity exists than the stir of blood on 
approaching spring. The summer and 
fall are busy seasons for the fisherman’s 
wife. The fish traps are laid in June 
and drawn up in August, but fishing 
with hook and line continues until ice 
prevents the boats from going out, and 
the women of the household assist in 
‘“‘making fish’? as a matter of course. 
By February there is a free time before 
the preparation for the next fishing 
season, and with one accord the women 
prepare their mat frames of home 
manufacture, often using an old potato 
sack for the foundation, and the matting 
season is ‘‘on.” 

At the trader’s store one can buy 
what is known as ‘‘ pound pieces,” viz.: 
remnants of material one or two feet 
square of every texture and quality, 
usually of crude coloring. The local 
trader also offers new pieces of burlap 
for sale, stamped in color with the most 
atrocious patterns, meaningless scrolls, 
bunches of flowers, etc. He also supplies 
diamond dyes, and the bright blues, 
greens, pinks and purples are not lovely 
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Ducks fly far north in the spring and nest 
in the deep bays. 


to look upon. The natives often use a 
design of their own which is simplicity 
itself, by dividing the whole surface 
into squares and again dividing the 
squares into triangles, using bits of 
every available color and giving the 
mat somewhat the effect of a patch-work 
quilt. These are far preferable to the 
majority of those made from the trader’s 
designs. 

During my first winter in St. Anthony, 
a severe epidemic of grippe laid nearly 
the entire population low. Whole fami- 
lies were prostrated at once, even the 
doctor and nurse at the hospital were 
afflicted and the school teacher and I 
were all who escaped. When the disease 
was. at its worst, some of the families 
had no one to care or cook for them and 
the little teacher and I visited the 
houses and each day assisted in putting 
them in order and caring for the people 
in every way we could. 

The knowledge thus acquired of local 
housekeeping was interesting, and I then 
became better acquainted with the 
hooked mats of which there seemed to 
be legions, all capable of collecting an 
unbelievable amount of dust. If I had 
known then as much as I knew later of 
local habits, I should have breathed even 
more carefully during the sweeping 
process. Under normal conditions the 
mats are well cared for in most of the 
houses, being from time to time scrubbed 
as one would scrub a floor, and a row of 
them is often seen hanging on an 
available fence or spread on the sturdy 





The reindeer were imported from Norway several 
years ago. They are smaller than caribou and live 
on the native grey moss. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


low branches of the low scrub-spruce, 
known as ‘‘tuckamore.” Unfortunately, 
the accompaniment of the universal pipe 
of the fisherman is the habit of ex- 
pectoration, a habit so confirmed as 
in some cases to be almost an uncon- 
scious action. The mats, which cover 
the floor of the kitchen where the family 
and neighbors assemble, are the natural 
target. Since the advent of the Mission, 
all members of the staff have made 
strenuous efforts to abate the nuisance, 
which it surely is, and bring to the people 
a realization of the danger of such a 
practice in a country where tuberculosis 
in many forms is a common malady, as 
well as to impress upon them the 
disgusting character of the habit itself. 
As a reminder, it was suggested that the 
words, ‘“‘Don’r Spit,’ in large letters, 
should be hooked into their rugs as a 
design and I have been confronted with 
a number of them in the native houses, 





Rabbits are abundant and are almost the 
only meat supply in somé parts of northern 
Newfoundland. 


but unfortunately catinot vouch for the 
amount of preventién they represent 
during the periods bef{ween our visits. 

The idea of using ‘vords on the mats 
evidently interests the people and there 
are thresholds I have crossed where 
““Welcome”’ greeted me on the door-mat 
as I stepped inside and is characteristic 
of the lovely spirit of hospitality one 
always meets in New!oundland. 

Every year many of these ugly rugs 
were brought to me or to the hospital 
to be exchanged for money or clothing, 
but it was difficult to know what to do 
with them. They were used on the 
floors of the Mission buildings, but the 
supply continued in excess of our need, 
and except in rare instances were not 
salable, except possily as curiosities or 
examples of native work, and were only 
taken in exchange because in many cases 
they were all the people had to offer. 
At about that time the lovely mats 
designed and dyed by Mrs. Albee, who 
has labored so long and _ successfully 
among the people of rural New Hamp- 
shire, were brought to my notice and it 
occurred to me that the industry 
might also be deyeloped in that more 
northern country hiong the same lines, 
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Man on a komatik, driving dog-team. The 
whip is often thirty feet long. 


and if the designs were attractive—the 
subjects (treated conventionally) being 
suggestive of the locality where they 
were made and the coloring a pleasure 
to live with—the mats might prove 
salable on their own merits, instead of 
being accepted merely as an act of 
charity, and the industry placed on a 
permanent and business-like basis. 

The designs illustrated in this article 
are the result of my efforts along these 
lines, and have been distributed in 
several communities along the Labrador 
coast and in the neighborhood of St. 
Anthony. 

The best workers lived near Battle 
Harbor where the workmanship was 
really beautiful. The material used was 
new woolen flannel, or outing, and dyed 
by myself or my assistant at St. Anthony, 
vegetable dyes being used for many of 
the colors and an effort made to have 
them harmonize with ordinary modern 
furnishings. These mats have been 
shown in Boston and New York as well 
as other places and have found ready 
purchasers. The women who hook them 
have been paid for their labor and have 
had all the material supplied, thus 
obviating the necessity of financial risk 
on their part and the necessary ex- 
penditure for material in advance of 
their payment. They have, however, 
been obliged to follow carefully the 
designs and color arrangement specified 
and a high standard of workmanship is 


(Continued cn page 106) 





Reindeer herders from Lapland and their 
little dogs that drive the deer. In the corners 
are their tents, hospitably open. 














A HOUSE IN THE WOODS 


MOUNTAIN CAMPS OF VARIOUS TYPES—TENT CAMPS—"“OPEN” CAMPS—AND HOUSES WITH ALL THE 
CONVENIENCES BUT WHICH HAVE A CAMP ATMOSPHERE 


BY HENRIETTA C, PEABODY 


NY VERY true lover of the great out-doors dreams at some 
EK time of a house in the woods. From that moment there 
is no rest for the dreamer until timber takes form and 
the dream hcuse comes alive; and the happy thing about this 
reality is that. the magic of the dream is never lost. Perhaps, 
on some cold, wet morning when the roof springs a leak over 
your bed and the fire won’t burn and the squirrels have stolen 
your breakfast, the charm may 
seem to have vanished forever. 
Inevitably, though, it boils up 
again with the coffee, and you 
find yourself wondering why 
you hadn't given those furry 
little rascals a decent invi- 
tation to breakfast cvery 
morning. 

To be sure, such calamities 
as these would never have 
happened had you built a 
waterproof, squirrel - proof 
house with a good chimney. 
And of course, while you were 
about it, you might have built 
a house large enough to 
accommodate the cook and 
thus have eliminated the 
necessity of getting breakfast 
yourself. This would give 
you time for a morning tub, 

-meaning a bathroom. Run- 
ning water might as well be 
installed in the kitchen, and 
of course the cook would need 
hot water. A heating system 
of some kind for the whole 
house would be cosy on frosty 
mornings, too, etc. Behold, 
your civilized se!f, which you 
thought you had left carefully 
chained to the gate-post at 
home, has found you out! 

tight here les the danger 
which has wrecked the charm 
of many a house in the woods. 
‘The knowledge of how much 
luxury to bring with you is a great asset,—but the knowledge 
of how much to leave at home is far greater. 
that by transporting the “conveniences” of a town or city 
house into the wilderness one can live in greater comfort is 
a delusion. Nor is it consistent with the laws of harmony 
that the impedimenta of our modern mode of living should 
continue to burden us in our retreat. Really to live in the 
forest one must enter with simplicity and silence; one must 
conform and not confront. 

It is surprising how little of this world’s goods is actually 
necessary to the happiness and comfort of a summer in the 
woods. The writer of this article once spent a never-to-be-for- 
gotten vacation in an Adirondack tent-house which not only 
fulfilled all the requirements of the occasion, but the construc- 


visitor. 
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The pines reach out long shadowy arms to enfold this little tent-house and 
conceal it, until the last possible moment. from the ey~ -f the ap roaching 


To imagine - 
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tion of which was so entirely unique and inexpensive that its 
description should be written here. Perhaps the words of 
the owner, Miss Lydia Godfrey, will be of more interest 
than a paraphrase: 

“The little tent-house simply grew into its location from 
an idea I had years ago—that a little hanging platform up 
among my pine branches would be a delightful resting place 
forsummer naps. As soon as 
I had selected the trees, which 
were about 13 feet apart, I 
found that by trimming out 
the dead branches a space 10 
feet square, and extending 
upward about 16 feet, would 
be available. The hanging 
platform called for a ladder 
as a@ means of access and a 
canopy over it for protection 
from showers; then remem- 
bering the heavy snow of 
winter it seemed best to 
steady and strengthen the 
platform by a few uprights— 
4 by 4 inches at corners and 
2 by 2 inches between the 
corners. The uprights, placed 
on large stones, were run 6 
feet above the platform and 
by the connecting plate help 
to support the canopy which 
has a center pole and ropes 
1unning to the nearest 
branches of the trees. To en- 
close the uprights below with 
100z. Army Khaki came next, 
and the building of a ground 
floor out of some old window 
shutters, long out of use, fol- 
lowed. 

‘About this time I had rented 
myself out of cottage and 
camp, and so it seemed desir- 
able to add a little annex asa 
kitchenette and toilet room,for 
which there were still enough 
shutters to serve for flooring. Some of the coverings of 
stork sheeting, which had been found unnecessary under the 
wide overhang of the little camp next door, served as roof, 
and the long sides of the annex and a few strips of canvas 
completed the ends. Upstairs, a strip of canvas 30 inches 
wide made a dado, and window screens completed the open 
sleeping baleony—two screens (cut into four half screens) 
lessened the expense. 

“Building materials, plumbing, labor, and furnishings for 
two persons, came to but $295!” 

To wake up at daybreak and listen, from a bed in this 
out-door balcony, to the calls of a hundred birds, to the 
riotous scamper of tiny feet over the roof; to turn on the 
pillow and see, through the tangle of tree-tops, a misty 
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an interesting 


The bunk rooms are 
Mrs. William 


feature of this plan. 
McHenry, owner. 
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How well the lines of this log house repeat those of the surrounding trees. 
“Wanika” is one of the Lake Placid Club cottages. 








Living room of a camp “de luxe”—superior in finish and 
furnishings, yet it preserves a feeling of the woods. 





Its floor 


A White Mountain camp of the log cabin type. 
plan is shown at the left. 
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range of mountain peaks—this was the joy of a month of 
mornings! 

Somewhat the same kind of an outing, although of a less 
sheltered variety, is offered by the log camp of the “open 
front’’ type. The one illustrated here has a good sized store 
room built on each end. One of these may be used as a dress- 
ing or sleeping room if necessary, although if you are a real 
camper you will roll yourself up in a blanket on the bed of 
hemlock boughs which fills the central or open portion of the 
camp. Also if you are again a real camper you will see to it 
that before you go to sleep there is a good fire going in front of 
the camp. The fire will protect you with a blanket of warm 
air across the exposed front of your “bedroom.” 

An artistic house of the cabin type which is suited to a 
longer vacation is one at Wonalancet, New Hampshire, 
owned by Mrs. William E. McHenry. This is constructed of 
local material with the exception of the bricks in the chimney. 
Rafters, walls, floor joists, columns and all the other structural 
portions are built of peeled logs. The joints are caulked with 
moss and clay and the partitions built of small, straight 
trees which are set together vertically. The roof is boarded 
and shingled and the floor double boarded. The windows 
are hinged at the top and open the full size of the sash. Some 
of the bunks are built in,—a feature which adds to the interest 
of the camp and at the same time saves a bit of space. 





A camp built of the outside pieces of logs with the bark left on—a “‘slab- 
sides” like John Burrough’s home. 





The builder of this camp knew better than to try to improve upon 
Nature’s landscape architecture. 
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The living room of the camp above is livable in every sense—simple, 
restful, an individual harmony. 


To a good many people, the rough-and-ready life of the 
camper does not appeal, even for a short two weeks. And 
so we find a compromise between the wilderness and the town 
—a summer cottage on the borderland of civilization, where 
the railway station and the morning paper are around the 
turn of the road, as it were. There is a chance here for more 
variety in architecture—we have cottages of logs, of shingles 
and of stone—large and small, sightly and unsightly. One 
wonders whether it is not more of a trick to build a successful 
house with only nature for a background than it is to compete 
with the highest form of domestic architecture. 

Very graceful, yet unpretentious, is the little brown shingled 
summer camp of Mrs. A. I. Bassford, which snuggles its 
back against a pine forest on an Adirondack hillside. The 
house consists of two main rooms with a connecting passage 
12 feet long and about 5 feet wide. This passage forms a 
court on the outside, between the tvo rooms, which makes 
a jolly place for tea. The ground here is graveled and there 
are fern boxes on three sides. The J.ving room, which is also 
shown in one of the pictures, is lo by 16, the sleeping room 
14 by 14, and the kitchen, tecked on at the back, 6 by 8. 
There is also a 6 by 7 bathroor with up-to-date appoir ‘ments. 
The sum total of this camp is ccmfcrt and complete harmony, 
secured at a modest price of $1500 

In planning to build a camp oi whis sort for a season’s 
occupancy, there are several importent points which should 
not be overlooked. The site. must oe carefully chosen with 

(Continued on paj2 116) 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 





No toy can rival a box of blocks, unless it 
be the shells that sea-captains used to bring 
home from their voyages to foreign shores. 


HOEVER thinks of babies has a vision. _He—or would 

it not be better to say she?—sees a nursery, spacious 
and fitted with sunny windows, quantities of sunny windows, 
double glassed in winter, well screened in summer, hung with 
the iightest of materials, such as scrim, muslin, or point 
d’Esprit and protected with dark shades; and in the room a 
fireplace, the screen of which fits closely over the entire open- 
ing. Before the fire is a low chair with no arms, suggestive 
of dressing and undressing, of kicking toes and soapy little 
heads, and nearby a diminutive clothes rack and a small table, 
glass topped, with rounded edges, and near the table and the 
chair a protecting screen, light and with washable covers. 

No gas stoves permeate the room witk unsanitary fumes, 
no oil stove, except under necessitous conditions, brings a 
hint of danger, but, wherever possible, eldctricity is used, the 
side brackets carefully shaded the baseboard connections 
brought into close relation 
with the night table and 
with the head of the crib so 
that the electric pad may be 
used in warming the cotton 
sheets on chilly days, or the 
light turned on without 
rising. 

The floors in this room are 
either laid in hard wood to 
avoid the least sliver which 
might harm the creeping 
child, or covered with battle- 
ship linoleum in green or tan 
that may be easily cleaned, 
and upon them lie washable 
cotton rugs; the walls are 
painted with unglazed wash- 
able paint in delicate restful 
colors and are designed with- 
out woodwork or paper or 
burlap; on the wall is a 
thermometer, placed at the 
height of crib or chair seat, 
that registers 68° during the 


Courtesy of the Quilting Bee. 





Absorbed in the contemplation of some deep thought— 
or it may be that a sunbeam is dancing on the wall. 


CONDUCTED BY 
HARRIETTE TABER RICHARDSON 


NURSERY AND PLAYROOM 





A quilted “baby-pen” and a combined crib and carriage that fit right in with the 
hollyhocks by the door-step and the grassy dooryard. 
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The same small boy taking his ease after 
building the barn for his cow. When he stands 
up, the joyous frieze is on a level with his eyes. 


day and 65° at night. Even the few pictures have washable 
frames. No upholstered furniture, no heavy draperies, no 
hangings; the room is simplicity itself. 

This is the part of the house that fosters growth, the room 
that recognizes the fact that the foundations of health are 
built on sunshine and that a baby’s chief occupation in life is 
sleep. For the first few weeks, the exquisitely dainty bassi- 
nette may stand in the corner, in a place free from direct draft 
and sheltered by the screen, but the occupant of the room, 
even at three weeks of age, may dislike a bassinette or sleeping- 
basket, and if so, while he never mentions it, those who know 
him say that he prefers an iron crib with rounded lines and 
with narrow spacing, not more than three inches between the 
bars, for he has at times caught himself inadvertently and run 
his head between the bars and with difficulty been extricated. 
Moreover, he likes to have the sides of this crib padded in 
light shades of pink and blue, 
and he is particular that they 
should be at least fourteen 
inches high and securely 
fastened; for he delights in 
showing how well he can 
draw himself up on these 
same sides. Several mer- 
chants have recognized this 
peculiarity on the part of the 
baby and pander to it at a 
most reasonable cost; and 
the mattress makers have 
also discovered that this 
lordly owner of the crib finds 
white horse hair mattresses 
non-absorbent, light-weight 
and non-heating. In conse- 
quence, hair mattresses are 
placed in the cribs and when 
pillows are demanded they 
are made not more than a foot 
long and filled with horse hair, 
although the babies feel that 
they have no need of pillows. 
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This play room is large, light, airy and simply furnished, but we think that the 
rocker has arms with dangerously sharp elbows. 


The vision of this nursery room is never complete without a 
special corner, and in the special corner are scales of recognized 
standard quality, which are not to be disturbed, not scales 
of a faney and blue-bowed inaccuracy, but honest, sober scales 
which state truthfully the record of the ounces through which 
a baby brings his family to the very summit of pride. 

In addition, the room holds a bureau or chiffonier, a com- 
fortable rocking chair with a high back, the low toilet chair 
with its air cushion and padded sides showing the delicate 
and easily washed designs which a Connecticut sewing society 
is preparing, with colorings that many babies have demanded 
for their entire nursery. On the bureau stands the toilet 
basket which has shed its customary dust-collecting flounces 
but which still holds its good looks, having taken to pink, 
blue or white linen lining that can be taken out and washed, 
and over which an embroidered linen cover is a dainty and effi- 
cient guard against stray dust atoms. Away from all draft 
stands the pen, three feet or more square, built with wooden 
sides in which often fascinating colored beads slip horizon- 
tally or a lighter wicker work pen, floored in every case with 
a thick clean comforter, an article which no self-respecting 
baby can live without. 





Courtesy of Joseph P. McHugh & Son. 
An attractive “baby-pen” of willow with a chair to match. 


_ crockery. 


A play room that has an English nursery flavor about it. The little, round 
table with the four chairs looks intimate and gossipy. 


Such is the nursery vision which instantly shapes itself 
when one mentions babies. Some persons let it fade away; 
others watch it merge into another, the playroom of the older 
child. 

There has never been a time when the child’s playroom could 
be so finely the center of child life as it is today, when it con- 
tinues the fostering care of the babies’ nursery. The babies’ 
nursery which was planned to create desirable habits from the 
first day of the baby’s life, may become later the child’s play- 
room and carry forward the large educational plan for home 
training in the three important departments of health, educa- 
tion and play. 

The physical characteristics of the room are exactly the 
same as are those of the nursery. The need of sunshine is the 
same; the walls, floors, fireplace, lighting and the treatment 
of windows do not differ from those of the babies’ nursery; 
vet the functions of the room have changed,—they have en- 
larged, and the active child, with vivid imaginings, and an 
urgent need for development through play and work, asks that 
his living room contain certain helpful qualities. The ques- 
tion then becomes one of making sure of the things which will 
help the young human creature through the first ten years of 
life so that his powers may reach their surest and fullest per- 
fection. , z 

The hours spent in the playroom are chiefly those of the 
winter months; the room, therefore, should command the 
largest possible number of sunny hours. It is stationed pref- 
erably on the top of the house, or closed away, for freedom’s 
sake, by two or more doors from the rest of the house; it is 
given a separate bath room; a small kitchenette with a space 
not necessarily more than a few feet but containing a two 
burner gas stove, and a closed set of shelves fitted with nursery 
Together with these connecting rooms, the play- 
room itself opens upon a sleeping porch, an arrangement 
which ean give absolute isolation in cases of contagious dis- 
sases and permits the youthful invalid to convalesce in the 
open air without being moved back and forth before his re- 
lease from quarantine. 

The room retains the perfect simplicity of the nursery. 
The colorings, it may be, have grown lighter, and while still 
delicate, have taken on the more intense and clear hues in small 
lines and areas that express a feeling of the vivid life of the 
child. It is, however, in the arrangement and furnishing of 
the room that there lies direct help to the formation of the 
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future man. And in this, as in all otker rooms of the house, 
the finest function of the room is not ylependent upon a large 
outlay of money. Expensive facaidianl has nothing to do with 
the secret of assembling the aleve This can only be ac- 
complished through recognizing the real meaning of the room 
and through an understanding care iri. arranging a well chosen 
group of chairs and tables harmoniously with the purposes for 
which the space is used. 

The purposes of a child’s playroom are for active play, for 
stimulating his mind and for training him in the beginnings of 
co-operation in his family life. For these reasons the entire 
lower section of the walls belong to him alone; as high as his 
arms can easily reach is his by right; and he is given his own 
cupboard, his own playthings, and taught to keep them in 
good order. It may be that his own name on his own cup- 
board is painted in quaint lettering, and the cupboard may be 
so built that above it are book shelves which can grow with 
his growth. On the wall where the light falls over the left 
shoulder, is a blackboard, either stationary or hanging upon 
hooks, always inviting to fresh efforts in the forming of un- 
wieldy letters or stimulating to early pictorial art, and near 
the blackboard, in a position where the eye most frequently 
falls, is another board upon which interesting pictures may be 
thumb tacked from time to time, thus giving a constant stim- 
ulus to new ideas. 

Lucky is the playroom which is given an alcove, for with 
an alcove it reaches near to perfection! An alcove creates 
cosiness, the feeling of owning something, the first conception 
of the joys of the future householder. Init are the low wooden 
seats with bright cushions of washable material that lend them- 
selves to pillow fights, and the sand box, which is second to 
no other toy in the fun and education it provides and which 
can be evolved from any box one foot deep. This sand box is 
zine lined and may stand upon legs 24 to 28 inches from the 
floor, with a bench at the side, or it may be placed upon the 
floor and made with a large rim around which run painted 
rabbits, bears and “quantities of things.” In this alcove 
also stand wooden boxes with flowers and sprouting seeds. 

The glass-top has disappeared from the low nursery table 
and two or three comfortable small sized chairs are drawn to 
it. Sometimes from the nursery 'closet is brought a piece of 
oil cloth, which covers the table entirely, and then comes forth 
the modelling board, the lump of clay, the tool box and the 
string. What deep delights can be had from a few cents’ 





A modern attic play room with an athletic equipment to delight the heart of 
any boy. We wish the fireplace were screened. 
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Courtesy of Joseph P. McHugh & Son. 


A téte-a-téte with a table for games or for the nursery suppers. 


worth of clay! And what mis-shapen Peter Rabbits and half 
made birds’ nests can be slipped half finished into the care 
taking tin box and drawn out again for a final touch, if,—and 
the if is a big one,—if a convenient place has been prepared 
in that same nursery closet for the outfit, and if time is given 
to tidy up after the clay or toys are used. In such ways as 
these the home playroom supplements and helps the schocl. 
In this same nursery closet,—not in the child’s particular toy 
cupboard,—are the weaving and folding papers, kept in easily 
opened boxes, the sewing materials, and the paper cutting 
work, and in the nursery cabinet, filled with both narrow and 
deep drawers, are crayons, paints and the tiny fluffy things 
that have no home all their own. Last and not least, where 
formerly stood the bassinette, prances the rocking horse or 
the see-saw, ready for exciting excursions on the sleeping 
porch when wanted. 

Before the fireplace, which retains the nursery screen, lies 
a soft rug and mother’s chair waiting for the twilight story 
hour, and there may be the additional comfort of small wooden 
settees that face one another in the circle of the hearth twilight. 


(Continued on page 108) 





























A home-like nursery and schoolroom. The lucky children who live in it will 
remember it with tenderness all the days of their lives. 























A play house as carefully designed and constructed as if it were a grown-up 
house. Its proportions are so good that it is difficult to realize from this HOUSES 
picture—there being no fixed standard against which to scale it—that it is a She 
house in miniature. r 
IN 


LILLIPUT 
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A log cabin play house admirably suited to its surroundings. What an ideal 
place in which to barricade your small self against the Indians when, on some 
rainy day, you happen to be living in the good old days of the pioneer and the 
scalp-hunting Red Man. 





lhis play house is as frankly a child’s house as the automobile is a childmobile. One would never 


confuse it with a grown-up house; it imitates the actual in the same de 


lightful way that a bird’s house 
does. And why shouldn’t a play house play at being a house? 


This play house seems to be a combination of almost all the desirable features: a long living porch 
enclosed on three sides with windows that can be opened on warm days, and a house with a real chim- 
ney, screen door, entrance porch, and casement windows. 
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HE three fairies who gathered about the cradle of the 

proverbial princess and bestowed health and wealth and 
beauty, were extremely amiable. But they,were not the 
most intuitive of fairies. Health and wealth are all very 
well, and so is beauty. But mere personal comeliness will 
never glorify the life of the possessor as will a sensitive ap- 
preciation of that comeliness. 

The love of the beautiful bears fruit in a joy so pure and so 
intense that no one who really experiences it, can ever be wholly 
poor in mind or spirit. And unlike many of the world’s gifts 
it is only enhanced with the passage of the years. Those who 
respond to what is fine in artistic achievement have a source of 
pleasure and stimulus which never comes to an end. So, if 
we could take the place of the well intentioned fairies, surely 
we would wish for our children the gift of artistic feeling. 

There are many mediums through which beauty is expressed: 
good literature, good music, pictures, games—all these are chan- 
nels down which stream waters of happiness. But there is 
another channel, less often navigated, which many people for- 
get, and which others live all their lives without once seeing. 

Sculpture is the most intellectual of the arts, and for that 
reason has a more limited appeal and a smaller audience than 
the others. 
vibrated to its noble interpretation of human life, have ex- 
perienced a special joy. Would you bestow this joy upon the 
child you love? What will you do to bring out his latent de- 


SCULPTURE AND THE CHILD 


BY AGNES EDWARDS 








The detail of the sleep of the gluttonous giant from the Jack-and-the-Beanstalk 
fireplace designed for a child’s room by Mr. Roger N. Burnham. 


Those who have, by instinct or education, once, 
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sire, or educate his potential understanding? In this matter, 
as in others, che child’s mind is vibrant, responsive. The 
images which are presented to it, are the images it will grow 
to care for. Appreciation of this form of expression may be 
instilled as simply as any other appreciation—merely by mak- 
ing children familiar with what is excellent in it. 

Sculpture has not yet been granted its fitting place in this 
country. For its place is more varied, more intimate than 
merely public monuments and statues in exhibition halls or 
the gardens of millionaires. Comparatively few people buy 
statuary. They do not care for it; they do not know how nor 
where to place it; and they are firmly convinced that it is 
exorbitantly expensive. It is not. A plaster “Venus di 
Milo” and a bronze fragment are the sum total of the sculptor’s 
output in the average house. What wonder that children do 
not care for statuary! Their indifference is caused not only 


by its paucity, but because of its choice of subject. Why 
should a youngster see anything ina ‘** Venus di Milo”? Even 


the architects who use bas reliefs in private and publie build- 
ings, and the interior decorators who buy statues and portrait 
busts, are sublimely impervious to the taste of one member of 
the household—the child. To be sure, if one wishes an agree- 
able architectural feature in the nursery, there is nothing more 
correct than the Cantoria frieze by Donatello, or one of Della 
Robia’s bambini. They are pleasing to any lover of children; 
but do they appeal to the children themselves? There is, 
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A gracious medieva] head for 
the young girl’s room. 


undoubtedly, a certain cul- 
tural effect which comes from 
placing these masterpieces 
before the daily vision of 
small boys and girls. But if 
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Wouldn’t any young girl love 
this happy merry child? 


interest in which will grow 
with the growing imagina- 
tion. Here isa better raison 
d’étre for the Cantoria frieze 
or the Della Robia bambini 


you want to delight the child The bas reliefs on the bronze doors of the children’s entrance to the Forsythe Dental than mere architectural con- 


as well as educate him, why 
not choose a frieze which is 
interesting from his point of view, as well as good from an 
artistic standpoint? Nochild cares a straw about the “art” in 
any statue, song or picture. He only cares about the story it tells. 

The two bas reliefs on the bronze doors of the children’s 
entrance of the Forsythe Dental Infirmary in Boston, arc 
unique. They were designed by Roger Noble Burnham, and, 
intending them for a juvenile audience, he chose Alice in 
Wonderland and Br’er Rabbit. Is there any question as to 
the intelligence of such a choice? We cannot all have artists 
to design our nursery doors. But there are plaster casts. 
The jolly chase on Winifred Ward’s frieze is as practicable, as 
inexpensive, and as decorative for the nursery as a picture. 
Why not use it? To confine all mural embellishment to pic- 
tures is as dull as to confine all one’s wardrobe to a single 
cut or color. The fireplace offers immense possibilities. 


The one designed by Mr. Burnham, which frames the head- 


ing of this article, would not only entrance the children them- 
selves, but, carried out in low relief, in slate or bronze, or in 
polished bronze with the background scraped away and stained 
to emphasize the silhouette, would be a highly decorative 
feature in any nursery; while one 
has to pay to procure the origi- 
nal of such work, good repro- 
ductions are lovely and _ not 
prohibitively expensive. 

Of course it is not necessary 
that everything in the nursery 
should be comprehensible to the 
smallest occupant. Just as there 
is a place for pictures that the 
children will learn to love, so 
there is a place for a good bas 


Infirmary were designed by Roger Noble Burnham and are beautifully suitable. 





Every child loves animals, and these classics by Fremiet may be an 


sideration. 

Leaving the nursery we 
come to the boy’s room—usually a dismally bare apartment 
or a medley of banners, posters, snap shots, paddles and 
snowshoes. But in the midst of this conglomeration, is there 
a single piece of statuary? No. Who thinks of putting a 
statue in the boy’s room—unless it be some Roger’s group, 
which would otherwise be relegated to the attic? And yet, 
why not? Look at the stirring, vital Indians by Cyrus Dallin. 
Breathes there a boy with soul so dead that he would not 
respond instantly to one of those pieces which combine a 
primitive appeal together with excellent workmanship? Isn’t 
this a more decent selection than the vulgar or grotesque 
plaster casts such as humorous elders usually buy for “‘Tom’s 
room’’? 

Even if you are fond of the classic, rather than the modern 
note, you need not necessarily be a bore. Buy one of the 
spirited Assyrian bas reliefs which, with their lean horses and 
ferocious lions, have raced down a two thousand years? They 
are as daring now as they were then, and even a little fellow 
needs no explanation to understand them. 

Armor, too, while not strictly under the head of sculpture, 
has been so admirably repro- 
duced in plaster, that it deserves 
a word in passing. Battle axes, 
intricately worked shields, gaunt- 
lets, exquisitely reproduced in a 
dark ivory or in a steel bronze 
finish, are invariably fascinating 
to a boy, and inculcate more love 
of history than many a text book 
on the Renaissance. 

For the girl’s room, the choice 
is even wider. For there are 


relief or bust which may not en- __ clevating factor in their aesthetic development. As playthings or gracious medieval heads, just 


list their attention now, but the 


ornaments they deserve a special place in the nursery. as “pretty” as any modern 





Winifred Ward’s nursery frieze is as practical and as decorative as a picture; by the nature of its subject, it instantly engages the attention and wins 
the affection of the children. 
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If you wish 
something classic 
for the boy’s 
room, buy one of 
the ancient As- 
syrian bas reliefs, 
inimitably 
spirited and 
dashing. 











Gibson girl, and yet luring the imagination on and on down 
dreamy ways. For the one who wants to dance, there are 
fragments of the Greek friezes from which Isadora Duncan 
learned the steps that are now part of ball-room usage. There 
are mild faced madonnas; distinguished men of the world; 
entrancing children. There are poetic troubadours, and ten- 
derly modelled love scenes. Think, for a moment, of the open- 
ing spiritual and intellectual life of a young girl. At what 
more crucial time, from the standpoint of morality as well as 
art, could these idealistic conceptions of beauty be presented? 
Every girl enjoys adorning her own room. An affection 
which springs up quite automatically from a familiar and 
personal possession is a much more significant influence in 
one’s life than years of courses in “‘art.”’ 

There is nothing new about any of these observations. 
Every one who has ever thought about the subject at all, has 
realized them. They are among the simple and obvious truths 
which it is so easy to forget and which we need to have recalled 
to us once in so often. But there is another point which very 
few people have ever thought about: this is the practicability 
and desirability of statuettes for playthings. 

Nearly every little child loves animals. That is why the 
hideous rooster, and the distorted Teddy bears, and horrible 
hybrids of all description, and beyond all description, are 
clasped to little hearts with as ardent a devotion as they would 
bestow upon the most celestial object. But—and this is 
what grown people forget—children love these false repre- 
sentations, not because they are false, but because they repre- 
sent animals. They would love them—Oh, so much more— 
if they were true! And their love for the thing which was 
excellent would be an elevating instead of a degrading factor 
in their aesthetic development. 

The French artist Fremiet caught with con- 
summate art not only 
the animal anatomy but 
the animal atmosphere. 
His little images, so 
perfect that they are rec- 
ognized as classics, may 
be purchased for a 





Armor, while not strictly 
been admirably reproduced in 
steel bronze finish, and is in- 





Breathes there a boy with 
soul so dead that he will not 
respond instantly to one of 
Cyrus Dallin’s stirring Indian 
pieces? 






For the girl who loves dancing there are fragments of the Greek friezes 
from which Isadora Duncan learned her steps. 





quarter or fifty cents. If you want to experiment, take one 
of the puffed and padded creatures which you find on the 
children’s ‘novelty counter” and place it beside the realistic 
tabby of Fremiet. See which the child will instinctively pick 
up. The reason you never saw a child playing with one of 
Fremiet’s clucking material hens or quivering rabbits is because 
he never had a chance. There is no hesitancy in the child 
mind—whose mind has not been debased by tawdry play- 
things—as to which appeals to him. 

“Give a child a plaster statuette?’’ says the astonished 
parent. ‘“‘Why, he will break it.”’ Of course he will unless 
you teach him not to. So will he break his china doll. If, 
however, you do not dare to trust the little image in tiny hands, 
in spite of best intentions, let it stand on the table or the mantel 
where it can be seen and not handled. He will look at it with 
delight and awe. Try it: see if he is not charmed with the 
novelty of an image of an animal he knows. 

There are a few general precepts to be laid down in regard 
to the purchase of statuary. Inferior reproductions are more 
numerous than good ones, although not necessarily any less 
expensive. And a cast which is not absolutely true is un- 
speakably false. On a good fresh cast, delicate lines which 
mark the subdivisions of the mold are visible. On poor casts 
these lines are removed in order to erase the mark of inaccurate 
adjustment of the sections. And this scouring-down process 
ruins many subtleties of workmanship. However, the safest 
way, if you are not a connoisseur, is to go to a thoroughly rep- 
utable dealer—such as Caproni in Boston—from whose casts 
many of these photographs were made. If a cast seems too 
bright for your room, it may be toned to a cream color, but 
should never be stained yellow. 

The beauty of statues and bas reliefs depends 
largely upon position 
and illumination, and 
the effect of even the 
best cast may be practi- 
cally lost by bad light- 
ing. Under a full, front 
light, the details of a 

(Continued on page 118) 


“ under the head of sculpture, has 
plaster with a dark ivory ora 
variably fascinating to a boy. 





Troubadours furnish 
healthy satisfaction for the 
love of romance. 











i tenn She you 
would be happy 
collect anything, every- 
thing!” 

Balzac’s recipe for catch- 
ing the elusive bluebird was 
refreshingly verified in Mr. 
Alexander Wilson Drake. 
For if ever there was a man 
who extracted from and in- 
fused into collecting “pure, 
unadulterated joy,” it was 
this indefatigable pioneer of 
an absorbing art. Not only 
did he play Cousin Pons’ 
“one little vice” to a finish, 
but he set the pace for a 
younger generation, having 
collected every thing, he told 
you, but money. 

‘“Nobedy had given a 
thought to old American 
bottles when I began to col- 
lect them,” he said to me, 
not long before his death, in 
the hushed beauty of his 
home—last of the old time 
houses in the shadow of the 
Washington Arch, being 
snuffed out by petty trades- 
man and manufacturer. “Since the sale of my bottle col- 
lection—My! what beauties they were!—some years ago, 
bottle collectors have multiplied, and it is good to read of the 
fine price old American ware now brings in the auction room. 

“It was the same when I began collecting bandboxes. I 
was the butt of ridicule, but I went my way, getting no end 
of fun out of it. It was not an easy job, for much of the worth- 
while bandboxes had been relegated to ash barrel or family 
garret. When these trifles—unconsidered for the most part 
by their owners—had passed into my keeping until their 
housing was an embarrassment, I was forced to bring them to 
the auction block. 

“Then the tables turned, for when Mr. David Belasco paid 
forty dollars for one of my gems, erstwhile scoffers sat up and 
took notice, and bandbox ‘fans’ were soon a Light Bri- 
gade. And now,” smiled Cousin Pons’ genial coun- 
terpart, ‘‘the bird cage has come into its own 


in current art, fashion and the market place.” AI 











A light, airy, 
Eiffel Tower 
sort of struc- 
ture that is 
made of reeds 
and comes 
from the 
Azores. 


pad 








Bird cages collected by the late Mr. A. W. Drake now on exhibition at Cooper 
Union to which they were presented by the Misses Hewitt. 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION 


BY LIDA ROSE McCABE 
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Blue and white delft, showing water trqugh. 
Made in 1764. 
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It is hard to realize that 
the prevalent vogue of the 
bird cage—as an aesthetic 
asset—is scarcely a year 
older than the World War, 
for it was not until the winter 
of 1912-13 that it came to 
us in the guise of a dance 
favor. It came by way of 
Paris where, after the man- 
ner of Chinese gallants, 
Parisian beaux and _ belles 
sported in the ballroom bam- 
boo canes from which dan- 
gled papier maché bird cages, 
quasi replicas of the sump- 
tuous tortoise shell, lacquer 
and bejewelled cages of Ming 
and kindred dynasties. 
From Paris to Newport, 
thence to exclusive shops, the 
exotic made its way, sum- 
marily to land, as befits a 
democracy, in the depart- 
ment stores. Metropolitan 
hotels followed with bird 
rooms hung in specially 
designed or ‘“‘lifted’”’ cages. 
Wall paper, furniture cover- 
ing and draperies were repro- 
duced with bird cage designs from the handpainted Chinese 
wall papers and textile fabrics of bygone centuries, until, 
now and then, one meets a modern note. 

But it remained for the Yamanaka sale of Oriental art, 
winter before last, to cinch the craze with a group of eighteen 
cages that invited study like porcelains, bronzes and fabrics 
of Cathay, and brought prices beyond the dreams of avarice. 

Was it not from this famous sale that Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt carried off an antique Chinese cage of elaborate lacquer, 
ivory and jade at a cost of $1,100.00, leaving disconsolate a 
young matron who had set her heart upon securing it for her 
Chinese room, and who had fluttered into the sale with $150.00 
tucked in her glove to pay for the same? 

Last Christmas, there went from a well known department 

store to the still disconsolate young matron as a quasi 
consolation, an imported Chinese cage fashioned of 


lacquer and ivory, with enameled seed cups and 


perch of natural cherry twig—the whole a 
Suacian om ieee ~~ 
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A bird in 
this cage, 
shaped like a 


thimble, must 
reconcile him- 
self to the 


_— : shortest of 


hops. 
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It is the stuffy, little shops along the 
wharves, to which sailors from far off ports 
bring birds of every feather, carrying them 
in their native cages, that the collector has 
his happy hunting ground. 
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veritable work of art at a cost of ten 
dollars! 

“And some day,” said Mr. Drake 
on hearing the story, ‘‘that cage may be a find for a collector, 
for there is nothing more curious in the collector’s experience 
than the suddenness, the unexpectedness with which rare or 
beautiful, unique or exotic works of art come into the market, 
then disappear, not to be met again save by chance or diligent 
search.”’ 

But of all this modern bird cage luxury, there was not a hint 
when Alexander Drake began, as a boy, through his love of 
birds, to collect the homes that humble craftsmen had fash- 
ioned for the birds. Bird cage collecting was then and for 
long after a wholly unfurrowed field. Like bandboxes, people 
did not value them, and they were difficult to find. It is the 
distinction of the ninety cages comprising this unique collection 
that there is scarcely one that has not been the real home of 
a real bird, sometime. 

“Primitive art always appealed to me,’’ Mr. Drake said 
to me as he puttered among his treasures. ‘It is the motive, 
the idea in the worker’s mind, rather than the beauty, dex- 
terity or crudity of his finished product that piqued curiosity 
and stirred my imagination. Motive is the first thing I look 
for in a bird cage. My first bird cage, made for my own 
birds when I was a boy, was the craft of an old German. 

“T have always been a great prowler. In my business 
travels in earlier days and pleasure jaunts of later years, I 
pretty well covered the United States and Canada and not a 
little of Europe and out of the way places. In Montreal 
and Quebec I picked up some of my most interesting 
cages, the handicraft of early French settlers. 

“‘T have always been alert for the primi- 
tive,” repeated this unique col- 
lector, who for more than 
forty years directed ia 
the art department 
of the Century Mag- 
azine, and who dis- 
covered and schooled 
to success many of 
the foremost illustra- 
tors, painters and en- 
gravers of today. 

“The collector must 
have a sharp eye— 
collecting sharpens 
it—’’ he went on, “for 
it is often in the most 
unsuspected and out 
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This cage designed like a ship was found at a curio 
dealer’s. It has no duplicate. 









A little masterpiece for the housing of his birds fashioned by an Italian peasant boy after the 
Rialto at Venice. 
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Primitive art always appealed to Mr. Drake. 
It was the motive, the idea in the worker’s 
mind, rather than the beauty of the finished 
product that stirred his imagination and 
piqued his curiosity. 
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of the way places that one stumbles 
upon a treasure. 

“Take that cage, that willow woven 
bag with draw strings. It was in Sicily I came across it. It 
hung among the smoky, cluttered rafters of a peasant cottage. 
I heard something fluttering above my head. I looked about 
to see what it was. ‘A bird,’ said the housewife. Then she 
took down the bag, unloosened the draw string, and a nest 
of birds fluttered joyously, as did I, for I resolved not to quit 
the cottage until the cage was mine.” 

Like eighteenth century prints that reproduce much of the 
environment of the time, illustrating town and country, 
theatre, cottage, ball-room and park, the Drake bird cages 
disclose the domestic lives of many countries and varied walks 
of life. 

Here is the octagon brown reed cage that figures so largely 
in Dutch genre paintings; the light, airy, dome-like structure 
of reeds redolent of the Azores; the English, heavily carved 
walnut with facade suggestive of Parliament House or fortress 
battlement; the old Dutch manor house with gayly colored 
gilded coat of arms over its formal entrance; the dainty bam- 
boo with dome or pagoda roof, swinging balconies, enameled 
seed cups and double panelled door exhaling the very breath 
of the Far East. Copper and tin also enter into the composi- 
tion as in the many gabled house with red cock on weather 
rane and varied rococo decoration of tin. This is the cage 
that figured as a table decoration at the dinner given Joseph 
Jefferson at the Aldine Club, for it was never Mr. Drake’s 

way to hide his bird cages under a bushel. To many 
festive occasions he generously loaned them, entering 
with boyish gusto in filling the balconies or bay 
windows with lilliputian plants and inserting 
tiny lanterns in the Brownie inte- 
riors—to lend a fairy touch 
to the most prosaic 
table setting. 

“You have no idea,” 
he said, ‘how beauti- 
ful some of the cages 
can be made _ with 
moss and ropes of 
smilax. Their deco- 
rative possibilities are 
unlimited.” 

The gem of the 
collection is a dainty 
delft cage that was 
kept in a glass corner 
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HAT are children anyway? Are they 
pets, miniature men and women, little 
angels or nuisances? They are so common that we are 
apt to forget how marvelous they are. (Of course we are 
referring to our own children and not those horrid little Jones’ 
children next door.) They are as charming as little fawns to 
have about the place, although they are not so well behaved 
as dogs. 

There isn’t anything much more delightful than little 
Marilla when she follows us into the garden to watch us weed 
the flower bed. She is like a flower herself, with the added 
gift of speech, as if a pink and white balsam should suddenly 
become vocal. The questions she asks in a minute would 
stump a sage for half a day, and nothing could be prettier 
than the instinctive grace with which she points to this or 
that blossom, curving her fingers like a Sistine cherub. How 
proud and anxious she is to help us! We cannot understand 
what unerringly impels her to uproot, when we are not looking, 
the choicest plants we have been cherishing for years. 

Children surely do disarrange things—ink in the tooth 
powder, cold cream on the living-room chairs, the newest 
books and magazines ravished as ruthlessly as in that famous 
chapter of Hugo’s called the Massacre of Saint Bartholomew. 
But to have things disarranged is part of the home feeling. 


CHILDREN 


Who wants everything stiff and formal? No prunes and. 


prisms can exist where children are. If we were a bachelor 
and wanted to make our house a home, we would send to the 
nearest orphan asylum and borrow a lot of children of assorted 
sizes. 

Through our children’s eyes we can often see things with a 
freshness that our own have lost. How babies sport with the 
waves in their miniature ocean in the bath tub! Wouldn’t 
it be wonderful if we grown-ups could feel as much at home 
in the real sea as that? Wouldn’t we grasp gleefully the 
romping combers and pluck them by their manes! And young 
babies haven’t much appreciation of social caste, or the sacred 
rights of vested interests. The democracy of early infancy 
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might serve as a prototype of that state of society to which 
we all look forward. 

Property, propriety, social caste, come all too soon in the 
child’s consciousness, and it is wonderful to us that children 
can learn so many things so quickly. No wonder they ask 
questions. They can accomplish so many things only by 
practising unconsciously that doctrine of concentration which 
has come to the front in recent years. We grown-ups prac- 
tising concentration are liable to forget that it is impossible 
to hold the attention on any object that doesn’t change. If 
we think of a gimlet, for instance, we try to think of nothing 
but a gimlet for hours and hours, until we have gimlets on the 
brain. But to a child a gimlet is nevera gimlet. It suggests 
a thousand things in the most unexpected chain or network of 
association. Psychologists tell us that the richness and va- 
riety of this network of associational thinking is what marks 
the man of genius. Children think like little geniuses, and 
we suppose that is really what they are. 

We are beginning to realize this and that the best way to 
treat children is to let them grow. We are beginning to see 
that joyousness is as necessary for the child’s or the man’s 
development as sunlight is for plants. Happiness is the 
best method of getting even work out of our children and our- 
selves, for happiness enables us to see the fun in work. Per- 
haps some day our children will tackle a problem in arithmetic, 
and we shall tackle a problem in housekeeping or in house build- 
ing or in business, in the joyous way a puppy shakes a slipper. 





THE CHARM OF 
INANIMATE THINGS 


ROM time to time, we ask 

ourself the question: Why 
do we love inanimate things? 
The love for pets we can understand. Any man who doesn’t 
love a dog we have grave suspicions of—he would never get 
our vote for President—and we can understand the love for 
cats. We have admired coquettes ourself, in our time—when 
our wife wasn’t looking—more, it must be confessed, for the 
hidden claw than the velvet tuft concealing it. 

.And plants—who is so insensitive as not to love them, 
whether in God’s out-of-doors or man’s simulated summer, 
whether in greenhouse, conservatory, humble wardian case 
or common flower pot? 

These are bits of organic life, but why should a man become 
attached to his fountain pen or his typewriter? Why should 
the family hold in their affections certain chairs and tables, 
rugs, pictures of no intrinsic value, dishes on the shelves, and 
even utensils in the kitchen? 

Skillets with their smiling lips are pleasant companions, 
and what could be jollier than a row of ramekins? Those 
gold-banded dishes on the top shelf came from the five and 
ten cent store. We never use them now, but every once in a 
while we take them down to dust them, and then we remem- 
ber the winter we learned a great truth that we ought to have 
known intuitively, “‘Better a dinner of herbs, where love is.’ 

This blue cup we never even dream of using. Our wife 
dusts it, oh, so carefully, with a motion that is almost a caress, 
for we remember the frail hand that held it, and the day that 
came at last when the hand was too weak to hold anything. 
Our touch on the blue teacup evokes not so much a grief 
stricken past as a vital, peaceful present, and a vital, peaceful 
presence, too. We do not understand it, and we do not need 
to. Can it be possible that, like the maiden in Wordsworth’s 
sonnet, we dwell in Abraham’s bosom, God being with us 
though we know it not? 

That majolica butter-dish with the life-like pears on it— 
how it brings up the picture of dear Aunt Rhodie! Hospitable, 
shrewdly humorous, gracious as a queen, urbane as a bishop, 
to receive a plate of cookies from her was a benediction. 
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And we know a certain chair, although we can hardly say 
we have a sitting acquaintance with it. We would never be 
so familiar with it as that, although the chair is almost humor- 
ously human. 

Constructed of bamboo, it has learned during long time to 
conform to every undulation of its owner, who happens to be 
one of America’s really great men. Often, while waiting for 
its owner, we noticed this chair and sighed to think that a 
piece of furniture so faithful should become so decrepit. It 
sagged, it was apparently almost ready to surrender, but it 
was going down bravely, colors nailed to the mast, band 
playing, like the British ship we have all of us read about. 

Then of a morning we saw that the chair had been bolstered 
up. Our great man had bought some marlin and a turn 
buckle and a grappling hook. With infinite pains and that 
boyish delight which is inextinguishable, especially in great 
men, he had straightened it and tightened it so that it will 
probably see service for many years to come. 

What does the charm of inanimate things consist of? Mod- 
ern scientists will tell us that even inorganic matter is informed 
by some sort of rudimentary intelligence, but we don’t have 
to become as highbrow as that. It is enough for us that 
inanimate things carry with them suggestions and memories. 
Let them be as material as we think them, they connect us 
with a world that is not material, as the electric wire connects 
us with inexhaustible stores of energy. 


CHILDREN AND 
ART MUSEUMS 


N the heart of every city is its 

Museum. Here are collected the 
most precious, the most invaluable pos- 
sessions of the community. Here every man may come and 
claim his share in the treasures which no man is rich enough 
to own. But does the average man or woman come? Does 
the Art Museum actually pour its beauty into the lives of 
those for whom it is intended—the great rank and file? Does 
it cultivate an appreciation for that beauty? 

The most significant answer to that question may be found 
indirectly. More than one large city is trying to make 
its Museum a reality by introducing the children to it; show- 
ing them what to look for; teaching them what to enjoy. 

In the New York Museum, the children that come are given 
very practical aid through pamphlets written especially for 
them, each pamphlet sufficing as a guide for one visit. One 
deals with stories from the Bible, illustrated by objects in the 
Museum; another with Greek myths; another with painting 
and painters; another with armor. One likes to remember 
the wrapt childish faces of the boys and girls who have been 
reading Ivanhoe and who now see the very armor that was 
worn at the time of the battle of Crecy. 

The use of models is also coming in. Just as natural 
history rooms have their stuffed birds and animals in realistic 
attitudes and settings, so, in this Museum, one may see, 
for instance, accurate reproductions of a medieval banquet- 
ing hall, complete in every detail of tapestry, furniture, tables, 
stools, and costumes of knights, ladies and retainers. Such a 
comprehensible picture of the past is tremendously efficacious 
in impressing true and vivid pictures upon the mind and imag- 
ination of a child. 

In the Boston Art Museum, children over ten are welcome 
on Saturday afternoons, and are regaled with story telling— 
illustrated, of course, by pictures, colloquially called ‘“‘ Museum 
Movies.” Over a hundred children usually patronize these 


entertainments, and they grow marvelously quick in recog- 
nizing and understanding the meaning of various objects 
which they have seen thrown on the screen. 

In Worcester they admit them a year younger: nine year 
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olds may come and listen to the stories and follow the simple 
lectures which are given—of course with copious illustra- 
tions. 

In this time of stress when so many people are carping 
at the United States for her too great leniency or her too great 
avarice, it is refreshing to think of this fundamentally creative 
work that is being done so quietly and with such idealism. 


A NEW 
SLOGAN 


HIS age might be called the age of betterment 

It began with better babies for alliterative 
reasons and it has spread to almost everything— 
from better civic consciousness to better potatoes and corn. 
We, of course, are dedicated to better houses, more comfort- 
able, more convenient, more beautiful—houses Son can swing 
a cat in and where Father can make a jig-saw what-not and 
consider himself a cabinet maker and where Mother, either 
in person or by proxy, can get all the work out of the way by 
nine forty-five and run over to Neighbor’s. 

“Who was that man that called at the Spriggins’s this 
morning with the long, thin satchel—Dr. Kuttem or only 
the piano tuner?” 

And we want a little beauty in the house, too. Not too 
much, of course, not any more than we can assimilate and 
make our own. It would never do to get aesthetic indiges- 
tion. 

“Better houses!”” That’s our slogan. We love to think 
of them, we love to visualize them, we love to watch them 
grow. Better houses and better people in them. The babies 
have been taken care of and the dogs and the flowers and the 
vegetables; but how about the most important person of all? 

We would like to see a new movement started. We would 
like the newspapers to take it up; we would like to see the 
slogan, “Better Wives!” spread from northern Maine to 
southern California. There’s no reason why the National 
Government shouldn’t establish a ‘“ Wife’s Welfare Bureau.” 

Think what it would mean in these days when marriage 
is attacked by so many persons who were never married. 
Most of us are pretty happy married, but, with all this talk 
going around, we feel there must be something wrong. Our 
happiness must be a morbid growth. 

We are all proud of our prize dogs, our prize horses, our 
prize pumpkins. How would it be if we had a prize wife? 
We can imagine two husbands meeting on the street in the 
new day that’s dawning. 

‘*How’s your wife?” 

‘Ninety-seven points at the Kansas City Show! 
yours?” 

“Blue ribbon at Louisville!” 

My, but wouldn’t we watch our wives with fostering care, 
and tweak their ears lovingly once in a while in passing? 
Wouldn't we see to it that they had lots of rest and lots of 
relaxation? Wouldn’t we help them solve domestic problems 
so that they'd never have anything to worry them? And 
we'd make them cook the dishes they liked instead of the 
things we liked—parsnip stew and tapioca pudding and all 
that kind of stuff that they love so dearly and have never 
cooked in the whole twelve years of our marriage. We'd make 
them get massaged and manicured and _ hair-dressed and 
Turkish-bathed until they were as resplendent as Odalisques. 
And as for grouches, any husband who concealed the slightest 
grouch about his person would lose every chance at the 
“Better Wife Contest’’ as sure as fate. 

We are sorry that we are not editor of a woman's paper. 
But we are chained to the house and its appurtenances. It 
remains for others to carry out this great constructive 
reform. 


How’s 











Irom the tree-bordered country road a well-kept serpentine drive leads to the house 
and continues its winding way to the garage. 


THE SUMMER HOME OF 
THE PAUL B. MORGANS AT 
HUBBARDSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





THE EXTERIOR 


A rock strewn New England hillside overlook- 
ing a pine-framed lake with the green slopes of 
Wachusett beyond provides a charming setting 
for the Paul B. Morgan summer home at Hub- 
bardston, Massachusetts. Gray, moss-covered 
stone gathered from the fields and laid in coarse 
rubble, silvery weather-stained shingles set off 
with white trim, and soft green shutters and 
rough brick chimneys laid in Flemish bond and 
topped with quaint red chimney pots, combine to 
furnish the material and color scheme for the ex- 
terior. From the wide verandas, entrance is 
gained directly to the living quarters of the house. 
The rear of the house is occupied by the culinary 
department and servants’ hall, finished in hard 
pine with painted plaster walls, and a toilet, 
accessible to the dining room, and finished in 
white. In the rear of the house is a separate 
a ad building with lattice-enclosed drying- 
yard. 
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First Floor Plan. 








The staircase from 
the living-room leads 
to a gallery on the 
second floor, which 
extends across the 
house. It is finished 
like the rooms below. 
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THE INTERIOR 


The living-room is well proportioned and com- 
modious, and is flanked at one end by a great 
stone fireplace and at the other by the dining- 
room, raised two steps, and only partially sepa- 
rated from the main room by a screen. The 
color scheme of these rooms and of the furnish- 
ings, ranging in shades from brown to tans with 
a dash of bright color in a lamp shade and a 
seat cushion here and there, unite to create an 
atmosphere of comfort and repose. 

The solid rough ceiling beams, together with 
the supporting posts and braces, are hard pine 
and structural in character. The remaining 
finish is cypress, and the plastered walls above 
the wainscoting are finished rough and painted. 
In the dining-room, the fireplace is less rugged 
than that of the living-room. It is built of 
rough, Roman shape, weather-stained red brick 
laid with rough raked, wide, white mortar joints, 
with a beam and plastered splayed hood. 















































Second Floor Plan. 








The raised alcove, 
enclosed with cush- 
ioned seats, at the 
fireplace end of the 
living-room, is de- 
signed for the even- 
ing story telling. 
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The house in its quiet lines and detail seems indigenous to the soil, notwithstanding 
its gambrel roofs borrowed from more Southern types. 


DESIGNED BY THE 
L. W. BRIGGS COMPANY, ARCHITECTS, 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 














CHILDREN AND GARDENS 


t 
THE SCHOOL GARDEN IDEA AS IT HAS BEEN CARRIED OUT IN INDIANAPOLIS— 
VACANT LOTS WITH A CULTIVATION VALUED AT: OVER $12,000 


BY MINNIE OLCOTT WILLIAMS 


HILDREN love flowers. If you doubt whether they do, 

y walk through the slums on a summer’s day with a bou- 
quet of flowers in your hand. You are besieged. ‘Please, 
lady, gimme a flower!” No, it isn’t merely acquisitiveness; 
look at their eyes as they ask you—a flower is to a child a 
treasure, a beautiful thing that is alive, alive, almost, in the 
degree to which some beautiful little animal is alive. We 
have known children who, when they threw away withered 
flowers, whispered goodbye to them and threw them on the 
grass rather than on the hard pavement. The child’s 
imagination endows everything with life, and life, for him, 
always means sentient life. It was in this incomparable soil 
that the idea of gardens for school children took root and 
has flourished like the green bay tree in many towns and 
cities. 

Indianapotis is one city that has a school garden record of 
which to be proud, and not a little of the honor is due to Miss 
Grace Osborne. In addition to being one of the few women 
of the Middle West who have chosen Landscape Gardening 
as a vocation, Miss Osborne, while developing the artistic 
side of gardening, was attracted to the need of gardening for 
school children, not only as a means of development for them- 
selves, but as furthering civic needs by the beautifying of 
home surroundings. This special garden work is done, with 
little investment of money, in connection with the Indianapolis 
Garden Association through the city schools, with the aid of 
one teacher from each school. 

Miss Osborne goes to the various schools and gives a talk 
to the teachers on the fundamentals of gardening. These 
talks are followed by a series of six lesson-talks to the pupils 
in a general assembly of the school. At this time, all children 
who are interested and wish to attempt gardens at home are 
asked to register their names. In no sense is the plan for a 
miniature garden, however, as the children are asked to bring 
accurate measurements of the amount of space available for 
garden use, and at the same time to indicate the lay of the 





These children have ingeniously made use of the debris of their backyard— 
tin cans and bottles outline the garden beds. 





We wish we could show you a picture of this backyard before it was cleaned 
up and laid out in garden beds and paths by these two little negro boys. The 
pump is conveniently placed for irrigation. 


land, the position of trees and walks, and the exposure of the 
ground. 

Later, model plans are worked out on the black-board, 
using the proportion of one-fourth of an inch to a foot. The 
children are taught to prepare the ground for planting, when 
to plant, how to plant and where to plant; also the rules for 
planting successions of vegetables. When the proper time 
comes, the children bring reports of progress and practical 
proofs of what they have been able to grow, and their work is 
graded accordingly, the honor of the highest mark being the 
only incentive to do well, as no prizes are given. 

Much interest is awakened, not only among the children 
themselves, but in the parents and the general public as well. 
One well known canning factory presented to the schools, for 
the school gardens, one hundred thousand tomato plants, and 
another firm sent hundreds of pounds of fertilizer, and many 
such gifts come in, entirely unsolicited. Of the seventeen 
thousand home gardens in Indianapolis last year, over sixty- 
five per cent were successful. The very best garden was the 
property of an eleven-year-old colored boy. 

If these seventeen thousand home gardens had been worth 
only one dollar each (and many of them were worth from 
twenty to a hundred dollars), the experiment was worth much 
economically. Yet the economic side has the smallest value 
compared with the social, moral, aesthetic and civic training 
out-of-doors. In some sections of the city the work is or- 
ganized by a self-governing board, and officers elected from 
among the children have proven quite efficient. 

Starting with a big clean-up day, the young gardeners pre- 
pare, plant, cultivate, gather, until the end of the season, 
when merits are accorded. No prizes, except the acknowl- 
edgment of good work along certain lines, are given or needed, 
nothing being so much prized as the honor of the announce- 
ment. Thus there is provided occupation for idle hands, 
whereby exertion in wrong directions is curbed; many 
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important lessons of life are unconsciously absorbed, such as 
patience, observation, concentration, habits of industry, love 
of the beautiful, and the joy of being useful. 

No work is left for the truant-officer. As Hildegarde Haw- 
thorne says, “If all children might be brought up in gardens, 
there would probably be few criminals raised and many of 
the more unhappy devel- 
opments in the race be 
finally swept away.” 

At the Summer School 
conducted at the Tech- 
nical High School in 
Indianapolis last year 
there were fifty gardens 
on the Technical 
Grounds, and forty more 
scattered over the city. 
The pupils came from all 
three High Schools, ten 
grade schools and sey- 
eral parochial schools. 
Credits were given for 
the work and on the 
20th of August, a grand 
exhibition was held in 
the main building. It 
has been demonstrated 
that any one can grow, 
on a plot 17 by 17 feet, 
enough small vegetables 
to last a family of four 
six months. Of course, 
one may vary the assort- 
ment of seeds according 
to one’s liking. 

In Indianapolis, in 
1899, the Charity Organ- 
ization Society organized 
the vacant lot cultiva- 
tion and home gardening 
work for the purpose of 
helping the very poor to 
help themselves, plough- 
ing up their vacant lots 
for them and distribut- 
ing seed for them to 
plant, besides supervis- 
ing the work until they 
could get it started. The 
trash and tin cans were 
carried away by the boys 
and children who had 
been spending their time 
in the streets. After it 
was ploughed and har- 
rowed, the lot was laid 
off into small plots, one 
for each child who wanted it, the seeds given out and the 
planting done by the little hands themselves. ‘‘ Anxious little 
faces watched the seeds sprout, willing hands carried water 
for the baby plants, and the children on their knees loosened 
the ground about the tiny roots. The garden flourished, the 
children stayed off the streets and fresh vegetables were found 
on the tables in many homes.”’ 

From this small beginning the work has grown until the 
year 1916 finds 223 vacant lots cultivated, 1500 kitchen gar- 





got to work in them 
broken teacups. 








Any American can imagine what these vacant lots looked like before the school-gardeners 
the landscape decorated with everything from wornout mattresses to 
The grown-ups are helping here. 





This garden is adjacent to the schoolhouse. The boy at the left seems to be weeding onions 
in the only way that onions can be weeded satisfactorily. 
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dens, and 400 flower gardens, with approximate value of lot 
cultivation $12,210, value of kitchen gardens $3000; 17,000 
miscellaneous seeds distributed, 1000 tomato plants, 3 bushels 
beans, 14 bushels peas, 6 bushels onions, 1 ton fertilizer. 

It is gratifying to read of the growing interest taken in the 
school garden idea all over the country. For years the man- 
ager of the National 
Cash Register Com- 
pany at Dayton, Ohio, 
had managed a vacant 
lot garden for boys, and 
when, in 1911, he pro- 
posed a school garden, 
all were enthusiastic and 
soon a large lot adjacent 
to the Patterson School 
was changed into a 
beautifully laid out plot 
of sixty-six beds, each 5 
by 14 feet, broad graveled 
walks, grass plots and 
flowering shrubbery. 

In Dallas, Texas, after 
the attempts at school 
gardens had been six 
times rooted up by hogs, 
a public spirited man 
left enough money for a 
fence and garden tools, 
and the children were 
finally very successful in 
raising vegetables. They 
celebrated their victory 
by giving a radish party, 
presenting seventy-one 
fine specimens to their 
professor and eating the 
rest with crackers and 
salt. When the lettuce 
was ready they had 
lettuce sandwiches. 

In Toledo, Ohio, the 
school garden idea was 
promulgated in a little 
different way; the Art 
Museum gave gardening 
instruction to vast 
numbers of citizens 
through lantern talks 
at the Museum, in 
publie schools, churches 
and before clubs, and 
with the help of the 
city press was able to 
make the movement 
widespread. 

A pathetie story is 
told of a little girl living in a tenement who solved the problem 
of finding earth for her posies by planting them in old kettles 
and hanging out the whole collection on a clothesline where 
they could get the sun, laboriously hauling them in when night 
came or the line was needed for the family washing. 

‘No man,” says Charles Dudley Warner, “but feels more 
of a man in the world if he have a bit of ground that he can 
call his own. However small it is on the surface, it is four- 
thousand miles deep and that is a very handsome property.” 

















A glimpse of the toy shelves in the nursery of Mrs. G. H. Lenthold 
of Deer Park, Washington. 





If one likes to stand while at work, the German plan for dress- 
ing the baby is very good. It provides a painted wooden chest 
about 30 inches high with drawers and compartments to hold all 
the garments and toilet things. 








A well planned clothes- and dressing-closet for a child. The 
drawers may be used for wash dresses or bed linen. 


PLACES FOR CLOTHES AND TOYS 








On top is a thick soft pad covered with Turkish toweling on 
which the baby is laid to be dressed. A sliding shelf on one end 
holds the toilet basket. 





This chest, placed in the bathroom or nursery, is useful later for 
a child’s bureau or for extra drawer space. 
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No little head could bump itself very hard on this crib with its quilted and This solves the problem of how to play on the beach without going near the 
flowery pads. A homey charm characterizes this work. water. Here are nine little permanent playmates for the lone child. 


CHILDREN’S OWN PAGE 


Quilting designs from 
The Quilting Bee, Rye, 
New York. 


Toys and furniture 
designed by Miss Helen 
Speer. 





This see-saw, with the circus elephant underneath instead of on top, can’t 
slip. Rompers manufacturers approve highly of these slide-down chutes. 





One may buy patterns for these toys and this furniture, or they can A “baby pen” with Chinese counters that would afford endless amusement, 
be bought knocked down, or entirely finished. and a hobby-horse that looks as sportive as he is safe. 
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PARTMENT houses were intended 
originally for persons without chil- 
dren. Naturally, architects planned 
them without taking into account the 
needs of children,—or the needs of 
grown persons living either with, or on 
the other side of a wall from, or above 
or below children. With the increase 
of apartment houses has come a decrease 
in the number of such houses having 
the rule, “‘No children allowed.” Yet, 
the new apartment houses, intended for 
children as well as for grown-ups, are 
designed by architects very much as the 
old ones were designed,—without con- 
sideration for either the grown-ups or 
the children. The result too frequently 
is that children living in apartments are 
an annoyance to their immediate neigh- 
bors and occasionally also to their own 
families,—and certainly are themselves 
annoyed by hearing “Don’t” too often. 
What can be done about this, since 
children will be children, and make both 
noise and confusion; and since grown- 
ups will be grown-ups, and object to 
both noise and confusion? 
Thre: families of my acquaintance, 








HOW THREE FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN 


This room was sublet, for week days, from a childless tenant who was in business. 
all signs of childish play disappeared on the shelves beneath the curtained window seats and the small 
table and chairs were folded and slipped under the bed. 


THE CHILD IN THE APARTMENT 


LIVING IN THE SAME APARTMENT HOUSE DEVISED JOINT 
RECREATION QUARTERS FOR THEIR CHILDREN WITH CONSEQUENT PEACE 
AND COMFORT FOR THE ADULTS 


BY ELIZABETH McCRACKEN 


who live in an apartment house, have 
found a very workable solution of this 
problem. One family, occupying a 
“ground floor’? apartment, has a girl 
five years old and a small baby; the 
second family, living just overhead, has 
a girl of four; the third family, located 
on the third floor, across the hall from 
the second family, has two boys, aged 
eight and ten years, respectively. The 
other six families in the apartment house 
are composed entirely of grown persons. 

Each of the families with children 
faced a separate problem. The little 
girl of five, of the first family, was 
obliged to keep very quiet for hours at 
a time, in order not to-disturb the naps 
of the baby, who was in the next room, 
not upstairs, as he would have been in 
a house. The little girl of four, on the 
next floor, was another menace to the 
naps of the same baby. Beneath the 
two boys on the third floor, there lived 
an old lady, who seldom left her home 
and who was annoyed by every sound the 
boys made, and they made many. In 
addition to these particular ways of 
being disturbing, all the children, except 
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By five o'clock 


the baby, irritated the entire house by 
the noise they made in dragging their 
sleds, go-carts, wagons, etc., up and 
down stairs each day, and by the wet 
and muddy marks left in the hallways 
by their rubber boots and rubbers, not to 
speak of the scratches on the stairs and 
landings, from their skates, etc. 

In a house, all these things are 
avoided, partly because there is more 
space and partly because there is an 
“upstairs and downstairs.” How were 
they to be avoided in an apartment? 
This was the problem of the three 
families in which there were children. 
Strangers, when they came to live in the 
apartment house, they became ac- 
quaintances, and then friends, owing 
to the community of interest supplied 
at first by having their children in- 
discriminately regarded as nuisances, 
and, presently, by the necessity for 
improving the condition of things, or 
else having the tempers of their chil- 
dren, or the tempers of their neighbors, 
entirely ruined. What they aimed to 
do was, ‘as far as possible, to establish 
“upstairs and downstairs” conditions. 
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The thing needed first of all seemed to 
be a closet under the front stairs, or a 
substitute. There actually was in the 
apartment house such a closet-space 
on the ground floor, but neither the 
landlord nor the janitor would allow it 
to be used, owing to fire regulations. 
The family living on the first floor could 
not spare one of the few closets in their 
small apartment. Yet, their apartment 
was obviously the place in which a 
substitute for a stair closet must be 
found or made. Landlords of apart- 
ment houses do not allow much “mak- 
ing’’ to be done; indeed, not even a nail 
may be driven. But the mother of the 
first floor family looked about her apart- 
ment and discovered a place of which a 
closet might be‘‘made”’ without carpentry 
work of even nail-driving dimensions. 

Branching off from her little hall was 
a small square of space, upon which 
a closet door and a door into the dining 
room opened. Against the wall of this 
space was an old bookcase, containing 
little-used books. A closet was made of 
the space, in this wise. The door 
opening into the dining-room was closed 
and locked; it was not needed, for, as 
in most apartments, there were folding 
doors between the living-room and the 
dining-room, and that entrance was 
always used by the family. The books 
were put in a box and taken down to the 
store-room. A strong portiére was hung 
on a strong pole, with strong rings, 
across the open space. On the now 
empty shelves of the old bookcase, 
rubber boots, rubbers, skates, ete., 


The closet improvised in the first floor apartment 
for the keeping of the baby carriages, sleds, etc., of 
all the children in the house. 
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belonging to the children of all three 
families were to be kept. On the floor 
and against the door leading into the 
dining-room, sleds, doll carriages, ete, 
were to be placed. And for a year and 
a half now, they have been so kept and 
placed. The result is that there is no 
more noise now in the general hall and 
up and down the stairs of that apartment 
house, than in a house in which live four 
active children; that amount of noise 
even the childless families of the apart- 
ment house do not find objectionable. 
How to do away with overhead noises 
was another question equally necessary 
to answer satisfactorily. Two answers 
were necessary, one for the little girls 
and one for the boys. The first was 
found without very great difficulty. 
On the second floor, opposite the home 
of the little girl of four, there lived a 
family of two grown persons, one of 
whom was away all day. The bed-room 
of this grown-up was directly over the 
bed-room of a member of another family, 
on the ground floor, who also was 
away the greater part of the day. The 
bed-room on the second floor was a 
bright, sunny room,—ideal for a day 
nursery. For this purpose its owner 
consented to sub-let it from nine to 
five o’clock each week-day to the 
mothers of the two small girls, for a 
trifling sum. She stipulated, however, 
that it must receive no “hard wear’’! 
This was easy to promise, because 
there was nothing in it that a young 
child would ‘“‘wear” at all. This was 
the difficulty. How were the children 
to amuse themselves, away from their 
toys, and how were sufficient toys to be 
carried to and fro several times a day? 
The owner of the room was _ willing 
that a few toys should be kept in the 
room, if this could be done without 
“clutter.” Inspired by the adaptation 
of the bookease in the successful under- 
the-stairs closet, the two mothers pro- 
cured four book-boxes of the same size. 
These they stained the color of the 
furniture of the room. Two, one upon 
the other, they placed beneath one 
window. The other two, one upon the 
other, were placed beneath an opposite 
window. Adjustable curtain rods and 
little curtains were obtained for a small 
sum, and lo, each little girl had her toy 
cupboard. When not in use, the cur- 
tains were drawn; and the little cup- 
boards became, as it were, part of the 
woodwork of the room. A low folding- 
table and two small folding chairs 
were added. At five o’clock each day, 
these were stored under the _ bed. 
Thus, there was no “clutter.” Best 
of all there was, and is, a day nursery 
for the two little girls, in which they can 
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The unused basement store-room which the old 
lady donated to the small boys whose racketing on 
the floor above had annoyed her. 


play without disturbing any one. The 
little nurse maid of the child whose 
home is on the second floor takes charge 
of the other little girl while in the day 
nursery for an additional small sum. 

Perhaps the two boys on the top floor 
furnished the most difficult part of the 
question as regards overhead noises. 
Boys of that age, however excellent their 
intentions, or however much they are 
reminded, cannot be quiet. The old lady 
living beneath them unexpectedly solved 
the problem by offering them her unused 
basement store-room, a little cubby- 
hole, but light and dry, for an indoor 
play-room and carpenter shop. “ Any- 
thing,”’ she said, ‘‘rather than this pound- 
ing over my head!” Such a solution of 
the problem might be more often made. 

Having made things comfortable in- 
doors for everyone concerned, young 
and old, from the old lady to the baby, 
it remained to make out of door con- 
ditions more satisfactory. Few persons, 
whether they have, or have not children, 
if they are living in an apartment house, 
like to have children play at the front of 
the house; and no janitor, if the children 
be boys, will allow them to play ball, 
or if girls, hop-scotch, “in front.” 

At the back of this particularapartment 
there is a long, rather narrow, asphalt- 
paved ‘‘drying-green.” Here, after con- 
sultation with the landlord and the 
janitor, the children were allowed and 
encouraged to play. To a limited ex- 
tent the boys could play ball, ninepins, 
and a surprising number of other games. 
The little girls could strew their toys 
about at will. In winter, in the trian- 
gular space at the end, a snow-man 
might be, and was built. 








HERE is a pause in 

the flowering of a rose 
when every soft and per- 
fect petal is flung wide. 
There is one brief space in 
the life of a flower when it 
laughs at the strain with 
which it has unfolded itself 
from the hard closure of 
the bud. Between growth and dissolution it stands in an 
exultant beauty which defies its imminent decay. 

The flower of art, too, has its fleeting space of perfection. 
Twice in history has come the laughingly defiant faultlessness 
of perfect beauty. The first time was in Greece before the 
Christian era, the second was in Italy just before the Reforma- 
tion. Though widely separated by years, by race, and by 
details of conception, these two periods have a unity of essence 
which is almost fantastic. A brief parallel will perhaps be the 
most effective way both of realizing the closeness of their 
agreement and the wonder of their beauty. 

Both periods lasted less than a century. The years of 
consummate maturity were exhausted in less than three 





In the serene tenderness of this head pagan 
art has its finest embodiment. 


generations. Perfection is fortunately always of brief dura- 
tion. If it were not so, we would be cloyed with its completed 


loveliness. So long as we ourselves are finite, perfection must 
be for us a sort of revolving lighthouse, shining upon our 
course now and then, so that we may not lose our way, but 
never glaring steadily upon us with blinding continuity. We 
all depend for our zest in life upon the things still left undone. 

Each epoch came upon a wave of national enthusiasm and 
patriotic feeling. A time of comparative peace had in each 
instance succeeded to a turbulent and uncertain era. Religion 
in both periods was no longer a matter of primitive and un- 
questioning belief. Men were arraigning the faith that was 
in them. Out of this examination came at first a truer and 


PREVENTIVE 
AESTHETICS 
THE MATURITY OF ART 


BY 
ELIZABETH STONE MACDONALD 





a worthier confidence in di- 
vine power. Itis only with 
decadence that we find the 
fatal uncertainty which at 
the last even doubted 
whether it doubted! 

Both periods of perfec- 
tion centered about a city, 
Athens in the one case, 
Florence in the other, and 
both found leaders who, in 
political success and commercial prosperity, gave to the fragile 
flower of art the sunshine of their favor. Pericles and the 
Medici played the same role in their respective times. The 
speech which Thucidides puts into the mouth of the Greek 
leader might also have been given with truth to the first of 
the Medici when he spoke of Florence. ‘‘Our city is equally 
admirable in peace and in war. For we are lovers of the 
beautiful, yet simple in our tastes, and we cultivate the mind 
without loss of manliness. Wealth we employ, not for talk 
and ostentation, but when there is a real use for it. And 
we have not forgotten to provide our weary spirits many relax- 
ations from toil; we have regular games and sacrifices through- 
out the year; at home the style of our life is refined; and the 
delight which we daily feel in all these things helps to banish 
melancholy. Because of the greatness of our city, the fruits 
of the whole earth flow in upon us; so that we enjoy the goods. 
of other countries as freely as our own.” 

It is interesting to see what an important part in each of 
these epochs was played by the relaxation which they provided 
in games and sacrifices. The pageants which trooped through: 
the streets of Athens and Florence made an unparalleled inter- 
mediary between life and art. The sculptor or the painter 
had constantly before him, not weary and sophisticated in- 
dividual models, who posed for twenty minutes and then 





Christian maturity is “startled from 
tranquility by visions, overburdened with 
the messages of God.” 





The Parthenon and the Cathedral of Rheims are both consummate achievements. 
One wears the face of a striving spirit, the other that of a serene philosopher. 


Bare and grim an Italian palace fronted the street. Within the walls, how-- 
ever, were wealth and splendor of color and form. 
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The two greatest decorative schemes in all art history are the Parthenon frieze and the frescoes of the Sistine Chapel. 


rested for ten, but vivid, real groups of imaginative people 
to whom the business of beauty was as real as commerce or 
cooking, and even more necessary. All that the artists of 
those golden years needed to do was to fix in permanent form 
the beauties which were daily unrolled before their eyes. 
The Panathenaic festival in Athens and the feast of San 
Giovanne in Florence are the two best examples of what this 
civic habit of pageantry could produce. Both had their rise 
in religious feeling and patriotic pride. By a curious coinci- 
dence, the central symbol about which each centered was a 
piece of richly woven and embroidered stuff, in one instance 
the robe for the patron goddess of Athens, in the other the 
Palio or splendid mantle offered as a prize for the horse races 
of which Florence was so fond. Each was carried in a pro- 
cession against the splendor of which our “ parades”’ are drab 
and childish. In the Panathenaic procession, as it is perpet- 
uated for us in the Parthenon frieze, the horsemen came 
first. “. With arush andrhythm . . the glori- 
ous troop sweeps by,—easy of seat, hands light but firm on 
the rein, eyes intent and every horse, with tossing head, veins 
standing out, and muscles playing beneath the satin surface 
of the pliant skin, instinct with life and individual movement, 
yet one with all his fellows in the forward swing of the proces- 
sion. Chestnut and brown 
and black and dappled 
white, their riders in cloaks 
of every color; bridled with 
gilded bronze, they stand 
out living against the blue; 
swifter they move, then 
slower, as each hand tight- 
ens on the rein, the statelier 
movement of the chariots 
checking their advance. 
Before them go the victims 
for the sacrifice.” Then 
came the magistrates, with 
almost columnar dignity. 
Following them, walk the 
fairest maidens of Athens 
in shy beauty. Clad in 
orange-gold robes, they 
make a ripple of rich color 
against theclear Greek sky. 
With slow majesty the pro- 





Athena, steady-eyed, just, and imper- 
sonally helpful, was the central figure for 
worship in the Golden Age. 


Maturity of power in both is identical. 


cession winds its way up to the matchless temple on the heights 
above the city where, with fitting pomp, the goddess who pro- 
tects their destinies is once more richly dight. 

The maturity of art came inevitably in such surroundings. 
Architecture, sculpture and painting all reached their perfect 
flower. For the first time, too, the name and fame of individ- 
uals stand out to be recorded. We unfailingly connect Poly- 
gnotus, Kallikrates and Pheidias with the consummation of 
Greek art, just as we do Raphael, Brunelleschi and Michael- 
angelo with the most perfect Italian achievement. 

No detailed comparison of accomplishment is necessary, 
but the spirit of passionate search for beauty and eager desire 
to crystallize it in enduring form is identical. What contrast 
we find arises from the fact that while pagan faith stopped at 
physical dominance, Christian belief added spiritual struggle. 
In the Parthenon frieze we have the final expression of one 
ideal; the Sistine chapel is instinct with the other. Pheidias 
gave to his figures a radiant serenity. Each one breathes 
present gladness, none questions to-morrow. Healthily con- 
tent with to-day they are careless of the future. In Michael- 
angelo’s work, whatever serenity appears is broken by a tragic 
sense of judgment yet to be. The bursting muscles of his 
figures express a strife with the limitations of things, seen 
and temporal,—a yearning 
for things not seen, and 
eternal. 

In architecture the Greek 
ideals of proportion, sanity 
and self-command appear 
in the buildings by which 
Athens was crowned. To- 
day we are still making 
lukewarm adaptations of 
those perfect forms, be- 
cause none have since been 
evolved so perfectly fitted 
to their use. Even without 
knowing their derivation, 
New England carpenters 
once made wooden Parthe- 
non porches on every hill. 
Kallikrates, directed 
the minute adjustments of 
the Parthenon, would 


(Continued on page 118) 
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The Madonna, loving, tender, and 
humanly compassionate, holds first place 
upon Renaissance canvases. 











THE HOME MAKERS 


WE HAVE A PICNIC AT PUTNAM 


T seems to me I have read somewhere that exercise ought 

to have some objective: It is better to walk five miles 
to get a lemon than to circle a running track conscientiously, 
and feel as virtuous as a physical culture magazine. These 
remarks are apropos of picnics. The idea of a picnic appeals 
to everybody; I love it myself—back to nature and all that 
sort of thing—and I can stand having grasshoppers in my 
tea and spiders in my sandwiches just as well as the next man, 
but I have noticed that usually at picnics there is a sort of 
relaxation that isn’t rest; there comes a time after about the 
seventh deviled egg—and when it comes to deviled eggs I 
would back Lydia’s against the world—when we all begin 
to feel a vague disquiet, a sort of social vacuum that doesn’t 
get filled. 

Here we are under delightful, unconventional conditions, and 
it does seem as though we ought to get something out of it, 
as if the customary reticences separating us from one another 
ought to break down, letting in a free flow of the spirit, if 
nothing else. Maybe I am wrong to feel this way, maybe it 
is due to my American tradition and my business training; 
very possibly I am too anxious to get results; but just the 
same I suggest that on your next picnic you have some definite 
objective, if it is only a discussion of the immortality of the 
soul or collecting balsam to make pillows of. 

What started me off on this line of thought—if it is thought— 
was one of the nicest picnics any person could ever have. 
Lydia, Powell, and I took the day off to explore our lot at 
Putnam. We had grasshoppers in the tea and spiders in the 
sandwiches, but bevond that we had a wonderful objective, 
nothing more nor less than getting intimately acquainted with 
our place. Upto this time we had felt toward it somewhat asa 
man feels toward a girl just after he has fallen in love with her. 

“What kind of eyes has she?” 

“Well, they look to me something like a couple of stars.”’ 

“What kind of hair?” 

“Oh, a cloud of vaporous gold.” 

When Lydia reads this she will probably raise her eyebrows, 
and ask me whom I had in mind. Lydia’s hair isn’t golden, 
but it is wonderful. I wish I had time to tell you all about it. 

After a time a man learns that eyes are not really stars, and 
that hair isn’t really gold dust, and I don’t know but that the 
second phase isn’t just as much fun as the first. It’s fun to 
find out that a gray eye, or a blue eye, or a brown one is really 
more wonderful than any star, to discover an unexpected 
dimple, to watch the changing expression of a mouth and trust 
to the Lord that she is smiling with you and not at you. 

I suppose that we did that day what is described in the 
Bible as proving our piece of property in Putnam, not proving 
it in the legal sense, but establishing it more firmly in our 
affections. 

To begin with, the little village of Putnam looked mighty 
good to us with the whole sky overhead, and the trees a-flutter, 
and the gardens full of flowers. It was just a few minutes 
after the height of the rose season, and my goodness! how 
anxious it made me feel for the time when we should have a 
garden of our own 

When we reached our place, and took down the rails in the 
barway, there beside the old lichened stone wall, that I would 
not remove for a hundred dollars, was a wild rose in full bloom, 
as if it were there especially to welcome us, and to prophesy 
the time when we should have a tame rose garden, after we had 
got around to it. 
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I don’t suppose that the sense of proprietorship is the high- 
est stage in a man’s development, but it is lovely while it lasts, 
and I don’t see why a person shouldn’t enjoy it. ‘That wild 
rose was our wild rose, different from all others, and the trees 
on the place were different somehow from the trees beyond the 
wall. They weren’t any bigger, they weren’t any better, but 
they were our trees; and I felt like patting their good honest 
trunks, and saying how-de-do to them. 

There was an old gnarled apple tree that looked as if it 
needed the attentions of a tree surgeon; there was a little 
grove of sassafras, very tropical looking; there were up-standing 
oaks, very self-respecting, as if they were conscious of vege- 
table virtue: there was a graceful elm with an oriole’s nest 
hanging from it. Birds were everywhere. A couple of robins 
had built in the apple tree. But love is no more a respecter of 
parts than it is of persons, and I liked everything about equally 
well—the scraggy grass that wouldn’t support a donkey, the 
pasture stones, even the inconspicuous mosses. I felt it would 
be a privilege to stub my toe on my own place. 

I think Powell shared to some extent our beatitude, and I 
think it must have troubled his New England conscience. 
He may have felt that there must be something immoral about 
pure delight. At any rate, he began to hold forth, as we sat 
there on the ground, eating our deviled eggs and sandwiches 
of the thinness of playing cards and drinking the ginger ale 
that always makes Lydia sneeze. 

“One of the most important points with clients” he said, 
waving a sandwich, ‘is to get them to consider their houses 
with reference to the grounds. The grounds and house con- 
stitute really an organic whole. The house should be built 
and placed with reference to the grounds, and the grounds 
should be planted and graded and so forth with reference to 
the house. We want vistas when we can get them and axes, 
and this is more important and difficult in a small place than 
a large one. The sense of space in a small place is largely a 
question of proportion. If we are true to scale, we lose the 
feeling of lack of space. Neither lawn nor flower garden nor 
shrubbery nor grove is to be treated by itself. It may help 
us if we regard piazzas as conjunctions connecting house and 
gardens. 

“T rather like the idea of considering the house and grounds 
as a single unified organism. It helps me, although I don’t 
exactly know how. Sometimes I think that in all departments 
of life we are apt to be led astray by particularities. It helps 
a man to regard himself as a gentleman or a free mason or a 
methodist, even though he doesn’t know in detail what a 
gentleman or a free mason or a methodist is. When I was a 
boy in Sturrucca I thought maybe there was music in me, and 
I used to try to sing in church. The old preceptor used to 
strike the organ with a tuning fork. I don’t know exactly 
what it did, but it seemed to help somehow.”’ 

“You ought to see Horace sing at church,” said Lydia. 
“He looks so happy that it really is pathetic.” 

“See him sing?” repeated Powell. 

“Yes, he’s almost as lovely as a Della Robia placque, and 
just as inaudible. You can’t hear a word.” 

“T’m at my best,’ I said, “when I’m shaving in the bath- 
room. When the water runs I can sing like a bird. And 
talking about scale, my voice is just scaled to the size of a 
bathroom. How it reverberates! Caruso would be envious 
if he could hear me. Sometime, if you are very good, I will 

(Continued on page 116) 
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Protected by 


The Guard 
roy ae be) 


Let Us Blue-Print Your 
Fence Needs FREE 


We will gladly ‘‘blue-print’”’ for you 
a plan by which you can stretch an 
iron guard, for perpetual police duty, 
around your institution. We will 
“blue-print’’ your fence needs free 
and point out certain peculiarities 
of money-saving that our 33 years’ 
experience in such planning affords. 
We will do all this without any obli- 
gation on your part. Weare special- 
ists in iron fences. 


ENTERPRISE 
FENCES 


THE WORLD'S FINEST FENCES 


There are certain features in fence- 
craft that no other iron fence factory 
will supply you. One is the Enter- 
prise Fence base, underground, 
which is built of cast iron. Gives a 
protection that is permanent be- 
cause of its ability to resist rust and 
corrosion. Ours is the only iron fence 
factory with its own foundry. In- 
vestigate this great protection 
against vandalism and prowlers 
today without obligation. 
NEW CATALOG JUST OUT 
We have assembled a library of photo- 
graphs of the world’s finest iron fences. 


Your copy of this catalog awaits a letter 
or postal. Send it today to 


ENTERPRISE [RON WORKS 
1119 E. 24th Street 
INDIANAPOLIS - - INDIANA 
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A COOL, well shaded porch or veranda is the 
first and most necessary of all home com- 
forts in Summer. Such places are the natural 
centers of home and social life. Beautiful porch 
furnishings, wonderful outlooks, interesting peo- 
ple, win no willing presence to the veranda that 
is not well shaded and cool. 


WILSON [2 


Venetian Awnings and Blinds 






solve the problem. They secure at will any de- 
sree of light, or shade. or air desired: shut out 
the fiercest gale. or admit the faintest breeze. 
The daytime porch is easily made into a comfort- 
able. well protected sleeping room at night. Forty 
a, years of use with constant experiments under 
varying conditions have perfected them. 
W ] LS O N See that your porches and verandas, as well as the win- 
NG FOR EVERY BULLDING® dows of all rooms in which real Summer comfort is ex- 
Steel Rolling Doors for Fire pected, have Wilson Venetians. Now is the time to in- 
Protection, Rolling Wood stall them. 
Partitions forChurchesand . . ‘ ‘ e 
Schools. Heavy Wood Roll- Write for illustrated and descriptive book, addressing 
our nearest office. 


ing Doors for Round Hous- 
J. G. WILSON CORPORATION 


es. Venetian Blinds and 

Awnings for the house and 

porch. Sleeping Porch 

Bias. Hypenic Ward- Atlanta, Ga.. Candler Bldg. : Boston. Mass., 17 Pearl St.; 
Buffalo. N. Y.. 802 Fidelity Bldg. : Chieago, Ill., McCor- 

mick Bldg.: Denver, Colo., 1526 Blake St.; Los Angeles, 

Cal., 750 Keeler St.; Montreal, Que.. Read Bldg. ; New 
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robes for Schools. Sliding 
Swing Doors for Garages 


Wood Block Flooring for 





ories 3 *ublic Build- 
_ seeeninn ae Orleans, La.,909 Ur wooden products). or Carroll- 
es , ton A i Edinburgh St el products) ; Minneapolis, 
" ard yon pong Andre e Minn., Lu ; New York, N. Y., 8 West 





G. Wilsen Corp.; Okla- 


Oth S Norfolk, Va.. The J 
Pittsburgh, Pa.. 


homa City, Okla., 614 Majestic Pidg 
Bessen Bldg.; Philadelphia, P. ed Bldg.; Riech- 
mond, Va., Real Estate Exchange Bidg.: Seattle, Wash., 
Foot of Madison St.; Spokane, Wash., Wall St. and N. P. 
R’v: San Francisco, Cal., 525 Market St 
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AN INVALUABLE BOOK FOR THE HOSTESS aac é 
Unusual — Practical — Comprehensive ( 
TABLE DECORATIONS and DELICACIES whieh i 
By HESTER PRI! "acie , j 
HIS valuable book will prove most acceptable to the hostess who will — ; 
entertain this summer, either on a large scale or most informally. N / 
From the illustration, which shows the table W g Breakfast, may Address } 
be judged the striking and 1al decorations use y-six table arrange- Yours truly ; 
ments which are pictured j tail r : ) 
Although the Its obtained are most Nat * 
materials are Wit he aid of tk / 
made distinctive at a nominal cost and with terer . : 
96 Half Tone Engravings Price $2.00 net r : t 

We end this valuable book and a y ‘ F me. _— , 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (n $3.01 a - = Read we Tie es ‘ ! 
Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston, Mass. “anadian Postage 40c extra f 
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HOOKED MATS 
(Continued from page 79) 


required, for on this the market depends. 
In a country where exactness has not 
been a part of the general native train- 
ing, this rule has sometimes been 
difficult. to enforce, but it is by no means 
beyond the powers of anyone who tries, 
and the effort itself does no harm to the 
individual, to say the least. 

In connection with the management of 
this or any home industry, one looks 
into the lives of the workers and often is 
brought unexpectedly in touch with 
beautiful nobility of character. One of 
my best workers at Battle Harbor, in 
bringing to me the result of her winter’s 
work, told me she would be unable to 
do much more for awhile as she and her 
husband had taken into their home an 
old man and his wife who had no one to 
care for them. The woman was para- 
lyzed and the man in the last stages of 
cancer. She spoke of it in the most 
natural way as if it were nothing but her 
obvious duty, cheerfully accepted, and 
the idea of self-sacrifice did not seem to 
occur to her; and this is only one case 
in many. 

Since terminating my work in the 
north, I have lately started the mat 
industry among the Italian community 
of my own city. There are many 
widows with large families who are sorely 
pressed, and unable to go out for a day’s 
work on account of their children, but 
who have spare minutes for work at 
home. It is to these people who are 
often as much in need of help, or more, 
than the people of the northern coast 
that this industry is offered. The dif- 
ference in the case of the Italians is that 
with them it is a matter of learning a new 
industry, while with the northern peo- 
ple it was merely direction in regard to 
color and design of work with which they 
were already familiar. The Italians, 
however, who are adepts in embroidery 
and lace making, acquire any kind of 
hand industry readily, and some beauti- 
ful mats have been made for the market 
already established for them; mats 
that are quite equal to the best made 
in the north. The tenements are often 
very small and crowded with children, 
but the mat frame, placed against the 
wall, occupies little space when not in 
use and I notice the mothers work, as a 
rule, while some of their brood are at 
school, and consequently more space 
is available. 

Side by side with hand-weaving, this 
mat industry is also being used as a 
means of possible help in hospitals and 
sanatoria for nervous and mental cases 
where occupational treatment is_be- 
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coming more and more general, and is 
used with excellent results, some beau- 
tiful mats having been made. 

Many nervous patients are much in 
need of something interesting in an- 
ticipation, and to stimulate the creative 
instinct is one of the most helpful means 
of cure. Tosee the pattern of these mats 
develop under their hands day by day 
sometimes gives them a new and 
absorbing interest and the necessary 
concentration in following the pattern 
correctly is for them most beneficial. 

Although there are few colors ab- 
solutely unaffected by direct sunlight 
or strong laundry preparation, an effort 
has been made to have the colors in the 
mats as permanent as possible. The 
material after being dyed is washed in 
soap and water and hung out of doors 
in the sun, sometimes being left two or 
three days through all kinds of weather 
to strengthen the test. New, already 
colored material, which is sometimes also 
used, is washed and similarly treated. 

I have already referred to Mrs. Albee 
whose beautiful Abnakee rugs are well 
known. To her my thanks are due for 
a correspondence full of interest and 
encouragement and her little book has 
been a most helpful guide in my own 
attempt to develop a hooked mat 
industry. 

It is truly an interesting and absorbing 
occupation, whether engaged in for 
pleasure or profit, for home necessities 
or as a means of cure, and those who, for 
any reason, may sometime introduce a 
“matting season” into their yearly 
routine, may understand in a measure 
the enthusiasm and anticipation of the 
women of Newfoundland as that season 
approaches for them. In my own case 
at least I have felt the stirring of that 
enthusiasm. 


A FAMOUS COLLECTION 
(Continued from page 91) 


cupboard of the stately dining-room, 
resplendent in wood carvings and old 
brasses. This cage has often served as 
a dinner table decoration, for, unlike 
Whistler, whose favorite table decora- 
tion was an old ivory bird cage enclos- 
ing a live bird of gay plumage, Mr. 
Drake, to his regret, has never run 
across in his prowlings an ivory bird 
cage. This delft cage dates from 1764. 
It is one of three known examples, the 
other two being the property of Mrs. 
Alma Tadema of London, and Dr. Man- 
del of Paris. A good modern example is 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
In towns given to the manufacture of 
delft. tiles, delft bird cages are a by- 
product. 
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The high light of a companion corner 
cupboard was a bird cage of iridescent 
glass made for the Queen of Italy. How it 
escaped royal possession is another story. 

These choice bits fitted as harmoni- 
ously into the queenware corner cup- 
boards as did the bird cages suspended 
from the ceiling of the old homestead’s 
main entrance, for characteristic of the 
treasures of this catholic collector was 
their perfect adjustment to their envi- 
ronment. . Despite the fact that the 
house was filled from tur et to founda- 
tion stone with nota little that might 
seem incongruous, such was the art of 
their arrangement that there was no- 
where a suggestion of the museum. 

This in itself was no small feat! 

From a curio dealer, came the ship 
cage. Skilfully, deftly made, wonder 
grows what sea gull or kindred bird 
would be content to beat its wings 
against its enticing bars. 

“Tt was the only cage of the kind,” 
said Mr. Drake, “‘the dealer had come 
across. No duplicate has ever been 
found. Knowing this, and my desire for 
it, I had to pay a pretty penny. But it 
paid. It always pays a collector, how- 
ever modest his collection, to now and 
then dip into frenzied finance when it 
brings a rarity, for that enhances the 
value of his collection and ultimately 
lends it distinction.” 

There is not one of the ninety cages 
that did not evoke from their collector 
joy of the quest. Especially interest- 
ing was the discovery of the master 
piece of the Italian peasant boy who 
reproduced for the housing of his birds 
a facsimile of the Rialto at Venice. 
With what infinite patience and skill he 
worked out in wire and wood the historic 
structure upon which his eyes had 
feasted since babyhood, as, doubtless, 
had the eyes of his forebears. 

“T was about to leave Venice,” re- 
called Mr. Drake, his artistic hand sym- 
pathetically following the delicate tracery 
of the Rialto’s fagade, ‘‘I was on my 
way to the station, when the cage 
caught my eye in the window of a bird 
dealer. I rushed into the shop and 
there was barely time to close the deal 
before the train started. There was no 
time to crate it for transportation. The 
express company tied a tag to the cage 
door, and without further parley the 
Rialto safely journeyed to America—a 
feat in transportation hardly possible in 
these dire times.”’ 

Nowhere, it has been stated, can the 
architectural ancestry of a people be 
more easily traced than in its bird cages. 
Ancestry cries out from the bird cages 
gathered here from obscure quarters of 
Greater New York. Notable is the 
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three storied, many gabled house recall- 
ing “trasbourgh’s or Brugés’ well-to-do 
resident section, which a German bar- 
ber in Brooklyn constructed, between 
shaves and hair cuts, for his bird family. 

“T came upon the barber when re- 
verses had cast him down,” said Mr. 
Drake. ‘While sympathizing with him, 
I spied the cage. My offer to buy it 
came at the psychological moment.” 

But it is the stuffy little bird shops 
along the city wharves, to which sailors 
from far off ports continue to bring birds 
of every feather carrying them in their 
native cages, that the collector has his 
happy hunting ground. The dealer buys 
the bird and throws the cage aside. 
Herein steps the shrewd collector. 

“Only once,” smiled Mr. Drake, “did 
my courage desert me. A huge brig- 
andish looking sailor with rings in his 
ears boarded a South Street car. He 
carried two gay paroquets in two curious 
cages. How I longed for those cages 
but I was afraid of the fellow! Before 
I could summon courage to approach him 
he left the car and the prize escaped me.”’ 

Not only the cages of birds but of sing- 
ing insects and fighting crickets lend their 
mite to the collection’s varied charm. 

How delightfully Lafacadio Hearn has 
written of the Japanese love of insects, 
and here we have their dainty prisons 
as well as the Italian peasant boys’ cruder 
cages which he peddles on Ascension 
Day in the streets of Florence! To put 
two fighting crickets into a cage like the 
one Mr. Drake is holding in his hand in 
the photograph, and bet on the outcome 
is to the Italian gamin what craps is to 
his American prototype. 

“With bird cages as with all collect- 
ing,” concluded Mr. Drake, “the joy 
of the quest is not to be estimated in 
dollars or cents. To make collecting 
worth while, however, one must collect 
in large numbers. One must make his 
collection so interesting that some one 
will want to possess it.” 

So great a past master of this art was 
Alexander Wilson Drake that this col- 
lection, never publicly exhibited but 
once, has been secured by those discrimi- 

nating collectors, the Misses Hewitt, 
granddaughters of Peter Cooper, Founder 
of Cooper Union. ‘To the ballroom of 
the old Cooper homestead of Gramercy 
Park, the cages were taken for private 
exhibit and thence to their permanent 
home in the Museum for the Arts of 
Decoration at Cooper Union. There 
they significantly contribute to the ar- 
tistic and industrial efficiency of that 
invaluable institution to the upbuilding 
of whose Art Museum, the Misses Hewitt 
have personally devoted their time, 
energy and wealth. 
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“Lupelo Floors for Al Indoors:” 


The only way to have Tupelo floors is to make them of Tupelo.—<«Oh, dear, no—Tupelo isn’t a 
‘composition,’ it’s the name of a TREE—Tupelo is LUMBER, regular WOOD—only it’s so especially fine 
for FLOORS that everybody is coming to think of Tupelo the minute they think of their FLOORS. Ir 
wears so. And it’s so smooth. And takes stains so perfectly. They can’t switch ME off—I’m simply 
going to tell those men they MUST put in our new floors of 
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“CY KA {3 


‘Tupelo is the neatest, cleanest, prettiest, longest 
wearing flooring in the whole world of wood.”’ 


“*Tupelo works easy and wears hard.’’ It ts 
as smooth as satin. It 1s VERY Economical. 


TUPELO LUMBER 


is so peculiarly valuable for interior flooring, because, although it is a soft wood and therefore easily worked 
involved”’ grain. ‘This is a grain in which the fibres are ‘‘knitted’’ or 
‘‘woven’’ together and results in extreme resistance to friction such as a floor has to withstand. TUPELO 
FLOORING DOES NOT SPLINTER OR SLIVER. (‘‘There’s something in that.’”?) This tough, wear- 
resisting characteristic of TUPELO is so great that this wood is largely used for flooring in warehouses and for 
platforms where heavy trucking is done. There is no harder test for a floor than that. And a floor is a floor, 
And Tupelo’s value in delicate structures is due to the same traits that make it supreme ir. 
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and laid, it has what scientists call an “i 
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wherever it is. 
such as porch floors, where moisture is encountered, Tupelo is 


, the ‘Wood Eternal,’? but for INTERIOR work Tupelo 


1omical. 


commercial usages. Of course, for exterior use, 
not to be compared in investment value with Cypre 
is extremely valuable, satisfactory and mighty eco: 


PLACE NO FLOORING ORDER TILL YOU LEARN ABOUT TUPELO. 
and Full Information about this valuable, 


Ask us for Free Finished Samples 
Please address nearest office 


dependable and extremely economical wood. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 
906 Hibernia Bank Bldg.. New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 


ie Book of 100 Houses 


Sent free to anyone who intends to build. 

This book contains photographic views of over 100 houses 
of every variety and style of architecture (from the small- 
est bungalow and camps to the largest residences) that 
have been built in all parts of the country, under widely 
varying conditions of climate and surroundings, and 
stained with the rich, velvety shades of 


9 ° 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
* and with the soft, cool, brilliant white of 
Cabot’s Old Virginia White. 

They are designed by leading architects and the book is full of 
ideas and suggestions that are of interest and value to those who 
are planning to build. 

SAMUEL CABOT., Inc., Manufacturing Chemists 
129 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 




















h Cabot’s No. 305 Niit Creen Cie te Stain 








FB. FE. Fohnson, Architect. Superior, Wis, 
| Walls nnished with Cabet’s Old Virginia White 
Roof antshed 
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Y Fireproof Home |: 
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Done all in White 


OTHING rivals the fire-resistant and durable 
qualities of concrete construction. But ordi- 
nary concrete is a rather unattractive greenish gray. 


MedusalV hite Portland Cement is as strong and asdur- 
able as ordinary cement, but it is apure stainless white. 
No color in the architect’s palette is so valuable to him as 
white. Beautiful effects can be obtained with panels, 
columns, doorways, railings, steps, cornices and window 
casings executed in Medusa White Portland Cement. 
Equally wonderful triumphs may be secured by the use of 
Medusa White for interior decoration —for staircases, 
wainscoting, panels, reliefs and floors. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘The Medusa White House.’’ 


If you cannot get the Medusa I'roducts in your town, send us your dealer's name. 


MEDUSA 


WHITE PORTLAND CEMENT 
SANDUSKY PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 
Room P-6, Engineers’ Building Cleveland, Ohio 


Residence of F. B. Waite, Worcester, Mass. Brown and Von Beren, Archs. 






































RED GUM 


FURNITURE — INTERIOR TRIM — VENEER 


We would appreciate information advising us where we can 
secure photographs showing the use of RED GUM 


ADVERTISING Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL — Boston 
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THE INSIDE OF THE HOUSE 
(Continued from page 85) 


Within close range is the doll’s house, 
on a site that is free from draft. It is 
near the electric baseboard connection, 
feeding regulated heat to the little stove 
that can be made so helpful in the first 
lessons in cookery. This tremendous 
world power that lights great cities is 
quite enough to run a child’s sewing 
machine and the tiny electric iron. 
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The bars of this crib are eorrectly spaced, being no 
more than three inches apart. 


This question of training, always pres- 
ent in the nursery, forces attention once 
again to the nursery closet. If it can be 
shelved 18 to 20 inches deep to receive 
the miscellany of things and give them 
ample room, the habit of responsibility 
for one’s possessions and the love of un- 
crowded rooms is implanted in the child 
in the earliest years, and the nursery- 
playroom is kept free of a mass of arti- 
cles; the children can dust and care for 
the floor and take pride in the household 
task of cleansing. It is through the use 
of their hands that children learn the 
early lessons of their lives. 

The secret of forming a sense of room- 
iness in the nursery or playroom lies in 
planning the right things for the right 
place, in putting away the trifles into 
drawers or the nursery closet, and in al- 
lowing only the essentials in the open. 
For instance, where the kitchenette must 
become a part of the bath room, a cup- 
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board should be built to hold sauce pans, 
vraduated glass, dipper, absorbent cot- 
ton, boracie acid, all needful articles, 
these and no more. Such shelves later 
may hold individual hand towels and the 
first aid kit for cuts, bruises and burns. 
The child’s clothes up to about the age 
of nine are more often laid away in 
drawers than hung up, but, in planning 
for the future, the clothes closet should 
be included as a part of the child’s suite 
and should be fitted with poles and hooks 
hand high for a child of ten. 

Sharp scissors and sharp angles of any 
kind in chairs, tables, or rockers, are to 
be banished from the children’s room; a 
plane, a strong arm and a paint pot will 
secure this safeguard; too fragile and 
complicated toys and too many of them 
do not add to childish joy. The more 
simple the toy, the greater is the field for 
the imagination. 

The suite of rooms that is ideal for the 
baby and the child, is made up of the 
night nursery, the day playroom, bath, 
kitchenette and sleeping porch. The 
ideal is not an impossibility to achieve, 
since even in a small house the essential 
features—sunshine, fresh air and intelli- 
gent simplicity,—are more than possible. 
The children to whom these influences 
are given are rich in more than things 
alone; they emerge from the isolation of 
babyhood to a growing sense of responsi- 
bility and to the value of the rights of 
their childish fellows. They grow froma 
state of helpless nursery autocracy to mem- 
bership in the republic of the playroom. 

The Inside of the House invites ques- 
tions and will answer the following or 
others which may occur to its readers on 
the subjects of Nurseries and Playrooms, 
the prices of articles contained in them, 
and suggestions for their arrangement. 

I have four upstairs bed rooms and one 
bath room, how can I contrive a nursery? 
What is contained in a first aid kit? 

How can I ventilate a nursery that has 
no fireplace? 

What is the best kind of furniture for 
the playroom? 

What sleeping basket is best? 

What utensils do I need for the prepa- 

ration of milk? 

What are the best toys? 

What books shall I give a child of six, 

eight, eleven years? 


Do nor neglect the plants we call 
common. The common elder, sumac, 
black haw, thorn apple and crab apple 
are more beautiful in the average home 
grounds than many of the foreign shrubs. 
Plant permanent long-lived trees and 
shrubs which in years to come will be a 
credit to your efforts. 
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The factory, the product and 
the trade-mark 


Kohler, Wis., where KOHLER WARE is made is a com- 
munity which is devoted solely to this industry. 


It has no divided interests. Its animating purpose is the production of 
enameled plumbing ware of the highest quality. 












The most modern and complete facilities are provided, and the industry 
is carried on under the direction of an efficient organization actuated 
by twentieth century progressiveness. 


KOHLER WARE 


is always of one quality—the highest 
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Ask particularly to see the “Viceroy”, 
our new built-in bath, made in one- 
piece. This beautiful tub is low in price, 
due to manufacturing economies. 


All of our products are modern 
and hygienic in design. KOHLER 
Enamel is notable as being furest 
white. We have made enameling 
one of the finer arts. 















If you are building or remodeling, write 
us for free copy of our interesting book, 
“KOHLER of KOHLER.” It contains 
many illustrations and tells the story 
of the industry that centersin the great 
KOHLER factory. Address Dept. H4. 






Visit your dealer's show rooms and in- 
spect KOHLER WARE. The 
blue trade-mark, permanent 

enamel, is our guarantee of excellence. 































BRANCHES “Its in the Kohler Enamel” BRANCHES 
Boston New York St. Paul St. Louis 
Philadelphia San Francisco 

—" KOMLER CO = 
Atlanta Detroit me O77" = Los Angeles 
Chicago roundes FASS Seattle London 








Kohler. Wis. U.S.A. ~ 
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Viceroy” Bath Plate t i ; Fe 
(Patent applied for Belmore Lavatory Plate K-135-E ae 




















































We Will Make Your Problem OUR Problem. 
Through READER’S SERVICE we offer you without charge our coéperation in the 
study and solution of your home-making problems 


Write to Us To-day! 
If our first answer does né 
urge you to persist, to writ 


tt cover your questions to your complete satisfaction, we 
to us again. 


vddressed return ¢ 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, BOSTON 


(A self- 


READER’S SERVICE 




















GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


LITTLE GARDEN JOURNEYS 


HE most satisfactory way to 
select the plants for one’s 
garden is to see the varieties in blos- 
som in some other garden. At this 
season, little garden journeys may be 
taken to great advantage. Nursery- 
men and plant specialists always 
welcome intelligent visitors who come 
with an eye to future purchase. In 
all of the eastern regions there are 
many commercial gardens where the 
leading hardy perennials are grown in 
great variety and where the visitor 
can get a definite knowledge of the 
appearance and habits of growth of 
the various sorts. An hour or two 
spent in studying such a collection 
will enable one to check in a catalogue 
the most desirable varieties or to 
leave an order for future delivery. 
During July the magnificent blossoms 
of the Japanese Irises are in their prime. 
This is particularly a group in.which it 
is desirable to see the flowers, not only 
for the sake of selecting varieties but 
also for a keener appreciation of their 
wonderful possibilities in decorative 
gardening. ‘This class of perennials is 
especially desirable for the summer home garden as well as for 
the background of border gardens in city or suburb. 





Although this garden is enclosed with pergolas, it has not the somewhat stiff and formal look that per- 
golas often produce. This may be because the beautiful tree is the focal point for the eye, and the vine- 
covered columns are but a continuation of its gracious lines. 
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One could learn from the caretaker of this garden something about raising hardy phlox. Planting yuccas 
in the border, instead of on the lawn by themselves, is a good idea to adopt. 


Many other summer flowering perennials as well as annuals 
are in blossom this month. The splendid blues of the Lark- 


spurs are worth observing. The beau- 
tiful bells of the Campanulas, the 
great corollas of the Fox-gloves, the 
gorgeous spikes of the Gladioli, the 
brilliant petals of the Oriental Pop- 
pies, and the lovely tinted, boxes of 
the Snapdragon—all these are waiting 
somewhere to arouse enthusiasm in the 
amateur gardener. 

But it is not only the gardens of the 
nurserymen that can give you valu- 
able suggestions; perhaps, for an ama- 
teur in gardening, the gardens of other 
amateurs are the richest in ideas. 
The failures and the successes, the 
discoveries and the perplexities of 
persons who know only as much as you 
do about how to make things grow, 
may be very helpful to you. You 
may see in a neighbor’s garden some 
flowers that you have long tried in vain 
to make happy in your own garden, 
flourishing in perfect health and con- 
tentment, and your neighbor can tell 
you how he brought this to pass so 
that you can go back to your garden 
and try again, and succeed. 

With amateurs we can indulge in 
that delightful form of barter, the ex- 
changing of plants. 


RecA ee gee 
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POT GROWN STRAWBERRY 
PLANTS 
OMPARATIVELY little produc- 


tive planting can be done during 
the warm weeks of mid-summer. A very 
few vegetables may still be sown or 
transplanted but practically none of 
the fruit trees and small fruits can now 
be set out with the single exception of 
the pot-grown strawberries which are 
offered at this season in great variety 
and at very reasonable prices. There 
are many advantages in starting the 
strawberry bed for the home garden at 
this time. One can utilize a plot of 
ground from which early peas, spinach, 
lettuce or some similar crop has been 
harvested so that practically there is 
no loss of time in getting a strawberry 
bed that will fruit next season. 





Pot-grown strawberry plants should show good 
root growth. 


The advent of the ever-bearing type 
of strawberry plant has made the home 
garden strawberry bed of much more 
importance than it was when one could 
only grow the June-bearing varieties. 
At that time many a home gardener did 
not feel that the brief period of fruit 
production justified taking up a con- 
siderable plot of ground for this purpose. 
But with a type of plant that produces 
fruit in sufficient abundance for the 
family table from early June till late 
October the question is a very different 
one. It is doubtful if any part of the 
garden can be made more profitable in 
furnishing a delicious product that can 
scarcely be bought in the market over 
so long a period. Consequently, even 
if the garden space is limited it seems 
worth while to devote a part of it to the 
strawberry bed and fill the bed chiefly 
with the ever-bearing varieties. 

One of the most important requisites 
for success in growing strawberries is 
to have the land rich in decaying organic 
matter which will absorb and retain 
moisture and develop plant food for 


(Continued on ;aje 113) 
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Either You Get the Sweet Corn or 
the Worms do—which shall it be ? 


“CORONA DRY” 


The Universal Insecticide 


gets the bugs and worms and gives you the sweet corn. 

You can keep insect pests out of your garden and 
fruit trees now just as the commercial grower does. 
For “Corona Dry,” used in ton lots by the most suc- 
cessful orchardists and market gardeners, is now put 
up in small packages to meet the urgent need of the man 
with a small garden or a few fruit trees. 

You need no expensive spraying outfit or sloppy 
spraying mixture. ‘‘Corona Dry ” is applied dry—in 
dust form — quickly, efficiently and conveniently. 
It is a sure bug-killer and a sure preventive. 

Use “Corona Dry” first — before the bugs start to 
eat your growing things. 


Get it where you buy your seeds. If your garden is 


CORONA CHEMICAL CO., Dept. 6, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


small, dust on “‘ Corona Dry” through a cheesecloth 
bag or small bellows. For larger plots we advise 
using the Corona Hand Duster. Ask to see it when 
you buy “Corona Dry.” 

Your address on a post card will bring, at once, 


free copy of our 20- “page, in- eee 
structive book, “Garden — | io | 
Jes a : a) ” = 

Pests and Their Control. s CL 


Send for it today—tells how 
to get rid of all bugs, worms $ uses \ 
fa... 


and plant diseases. x - 
2 ponsx tins 
1s 
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Historic Styles in Furniture 


By Virginia Robie 





tuous edition of this standard work. 
on this subject. 
able library style. 


for one year is $2.00. 


Messrs. Houghton Mifflin Company have recently published a new and sump- 

Miss Robie writes with charm and authority 

The volume contains 196 pages of text, and is bound in service- 
There are 114 illustrations, of which 30 are full-page. 

This volume will be of particular interest to readers of the HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL, and by special arrangement with the publishers we are able to offer it in 
combination with a subscription to the House Beautiful at a reduced price. 
The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.00; the price of the House Beautiful 


WE OFFER BOTH FOR $4.00 





If you are not now a subscriber to the House Beautiful, we will be glad to 
receive your subscription on the above terms. 
we will send you Historic Styles in Furniture and extend your subscription one 
year from its present date of expiration, upon receipt of $4.00. 


If you are at present a subscriber, 





Circulation Department 
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IN THIS DEPARTMENT WILL BE FOUND EACH MONTH A REMINDER 
OF THE NECESSARY THINGS FOR THE WINDOW, FLOWER, AND 
VEGETABLE GARDENS. THE MAP INDICATES FOR WHICH SECTIONS 
OF THE COUNTRY THESE RECOMMENDATIONS ARE APPROPRIATE. 


POT-GROWN ROSES 


Many seedsmen are now offering roses growing in pots which 
may be transplanted outdoors at any time without checking 
their growth. This is a great advantage because it enables 
one to establish a rose garden even in summer and to get 
immediate results. One of the most interesting novelties is 
a special treatment which produces a so-called weeping rose 
that can be used to great advantage in various parts of the 
rose garden or for decorative units near the house. 


Weeping Roses Baby Ramblers 
Dorothy Perkins Orleans 
Hiawatha Geo. Elger 
Tausendschoen Baby Tausendschoen 


Mrs. Cutbush 


POT-GROWN STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


The surest way to get a bearing bed of strawberries next 
season is to buy pot-grown plants now. In section 1 and the 
northern parts of section 2 it is important to plant as early 
as possible. Here are some good variety names: 


J une-Bearing Ever-Bearing 
Cardinal Sample Superb 
Chesapeake Aroma Progressive 
Commonwealth Success Francis 
Fendall Helen Davis Americus 


THE GARDEN BUYER’S REMINDER 


GET MORE BULBS FOR YOUR MONEY 
Na ordered before July fifteenth are offered by nearly 
all seedsmen at decidedly lower prices than you will 
have to pay in September or October. They are to be im- y 
ported to order and will be delivered at the usual time in the ' 








fall. The following are some of the most desirable varieties: i 
Narcissus Poeticus Ornatus Darwin Tulip, Farncombe Sanders 
Narcissus Barri Conspicuus Darwin Tulips, Mixed i, 


Narcissus Bicolor Empress 


Narcissus Emperor 
Narcissus Golden spur 
Narcissus Princeps 
Narcissus Sir Watkin 
La Reine Tulip 
Rembrandt Tulip 
Murillo Tulip 
Bouton D’or Tulip 
Blushing Bride Tulip 
Snowdrops, Single 
Snowdrops, Giant 
Scilla Sibirica 

Glory of the Snow 





Paper-white Narciss 


Dutch Hyacinth, Charles Dickens 

Dutch Hyacinth, Queen of the 
Blues 

Dutch Hyacinth, La Grandesse 

Dutch Hyacinth, Ida 

Dutch Hyacinth, Grande Blanche 

Crocus, Mont Blane 

Crocus, Sir Walter Scott 

Crocus, King of the Blues 

Crocus, Large Yellow 

Grape Hyacinth, Blue 

Grape Hyacinth, White 

Iris, English 

Iris, Spanish 

French Roman Hyacinth 





Darwin Tulip, Pride of Haarlem 


HELPS FOR THE LAWN 


The lawn is the most restful and attractive part of the home 
grounds. ‘This little list contains many helps in keeping it in 


good condition: 


Lawn Mowers 
Lawn Trimmers 
Lawn Seeders 
Sod Perforator 
Sod Tamper 
Lawn Scarifier 
Lawn Rakes 
Worm Killer 
Mole Traps 
Border Shears 


Lawn Grass Seed 

Lawn Sweeper 

Lawn Roller 

Lawn Sprinklers 

Bone Meal 

Nitrate of Soda 

Hard-wood Ashes 

Hand Carts 

Lawn Guard 

Dandelion Killer J 


SUNDRY NECESSITIES 
Some of the most interesting catalogues sent out by the 


larger seed houses are those dealing with various garden imple- 


ments and supplies. 
during the summer months. 


Baskets 

Berry boxes 
Bird baths 
Bird netting 
Cultivators 
Digging forks 
Flower pots 
Flower scissors 
Fungicides 


| Garden gloves 


Gazing globe 
Gravel rakes 
Hose reel 


Many of these are likely to be needed 


Insecticides 
Labels 
Paper flower pots 
Plows 

Potato hooks 
Pruning knives 
Pruning shears 
Raffia 

Rubbish burner 
Spray pumps 
Sundial 

Tomato supports 
Tree scrapers 








@ ORDER YOUR DUTCH BULBS G || SES EVERGREENS | 





Nex” THIS MONTH AND BE SURE.>- 


Don’t say “i'll wait until fall,” for there will 
be difficulty in getting stock later on — order 
early, save money, and be sure of getting 
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what you want — yeu will be given a ten per | 
cent discount if your order reaches me before 
July Ist. Send today for my New Bulb 
Book, which lists several Tulip and Nar- 
cissus novelties in addition to the popular 
varieties, Hyacinths, Crocus and Iris. 
BERTRAND H. FARR 
WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 
125 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penna. 
a 





Bur pees Seeds (row , VICK’S itm GUIDE 


Nie HING better than evergreens 
for making landscape effects 
screening porches and hiding un- 
gightly surroundings. Hicks Big Ev 
save five years and more 
and are guaranteed to grow. They 
pay dividends in warmth and color 
all year round. Booklet, Dept. B. 


rgreens 









HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. I. 
Phone 68 







> 
Send for Illustrated Catalog — Free Address Ready poner Bl. alice Dr cap ne ee 1916 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., PHILADELPHIA | JAMES VICH’SSONS, 9 St St.,Rochester,N. Y. 
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BIRDS AND FLOWERS 


UNDREDS of other ex- 
44 quisite Italian OLD 
IVORY Tinted Pottery pieces 
are shown in our new Garden 


















BIRD Pottery Catalog. Bird Baths, 
BATH® shapely vases and pots, graceful sun- 
No. 237 | dials and benches, and many other 

ate: things are included for indoor or 
34 in. outdoor use. 


vo WHEATLEY POTTERY 
sy is weatherproof, tough, hard— 4 


and very inexpensive. Send for 
Catalog. Order direct from the 
Pottery. We pay freight on all 
purchases amounting to $5.00 
or over East of Denver. 


| Wheatley Pottery 
2428 Reading Road _Cincinnati 
Established 1879 
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Enliven some favorite 
nook in your Garden 
with a Bird-Font and 
bring an Atmosphere 
of quaintness to the 
scene with a Sun Dial 

Flower Pots and 
Boxes. Vases. Benches. 
Gazing Globes and 
other interesting 
Pieces will recall 
the Charm of the 
Old World Gardens 

*+?+ 


Suggestions for 
beautifying your 
Garden are contained 
m our Catalogue 
of Garden Pottery 
= which will be sent 
pon request «+e 


MLOWAY 
a ColTA Co. 





REET, PHILADELPHIA 








a Pe tells what fruit trees, berry 
Collins’ Guide plants and small fruits to 
plant for profit. Free 


Finest grade nursery stock at lower prices. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Box 64, Moorestown, N. J. 
es ae A ae RR 














meets the instant approval of those who 
know good furniture. The beautiful designs, 
splendid workmanship and great durability 
have made Willowcraft the leading willow 
furniture of America. 

Our booklet of 186 attractive Willowcraft 
designs is free. 


Willowcraft Shops 


Box B North Cambridge, Mass. 
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Are you taking advantage of it? 
questions of the house and garden to us 
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SERVICE 


Bring your 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 111) 


the strawberry roots. Consequently, 
if the soil is sandy there should be 
worked into it a considerable quantity 
of some organic fertilizer as this can be 
done much better before planting than 
afterward. Care should be taken, how- 
ever, not to seed the soil with too many 
weed seeds which may be mixed with the 
fertilizer. Of course, the roots of witch 
grass and other perennial weeds should 
be dug out before the bed is planted. 

The pot grown plants may be bought 
any time after the first of July and in 
fact are offered by some dealers in June. 
The earlier they are planted the better, 
as they then have a longer period for 
the development of fruiting crowns for 
next year. It is only necessary to 
remove them from the pots and insert 
each in a hole made by hoe or trowel and 
firm the soil around them carefully. 
The ever-bearing sorts as a rule do not 
send out many runners and are most 
successful when grown separately rather 
than in matted rows. 

Most gardeners agree that the plants 
should be set in the home garden where 
tillage is to be done by hand about fifteen 
inches apart in rows two feet apart. 

The two best varieties of the fall- 
bearing strawberry plants are Progres- 
sive and Superb. These have proven 
themselves to be successful under a 
great variety of conditions and over a 


large part of the United States. Other 
varieties of this type are Americus, 


Francis, Standpat, Advance and For- 
ward. The two first named are usually 
the least expensive. In selecting the 
ordinary types of June-bearing straw- 
berries one can easily choose a selection 
of early medium and late varieties from 
the catalogues of any of the dealers. 


More than most flowers lilies gain 
in attractiveness through grouping many 
individuals together without crowding. 
It has well been said that a lily garden 
containing many specimens of the very 
few species is much more attractive than 
one containing many varieties and only 
afew of each. In this respect we cannot 
do better than to follow nature. One 
who has seen the splendid Canada lily 
grouped scattered masses along the 
borders of wooded glades or has noted 
the marvelous beauty of the Turk’s-cap 
lily rising above the vegetation of the 
lowland meadows must realize that this 
is the scheme of nature's lily planting- 
the scattering of many specimens of one 
kind in irregular groups over large areas. 
In most gardens the best places for the 
lilies are found in shrubbery borders. 
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ara Door 


of irritation durinz the hot summer days when 
sought and quiet is essentia You can eliminate 


is a source 
comfort is 


rest-disturbing noise by equipping your doors with the 


SARGENT 


Noiseless 


Screen Door Closer 


It closes the door tightly with speed and silence. Any house- 
keeper can install this door closer. It is readily regulated 
and fits various styles of door frames. Attractive antique- 
bronze finish Enclosed working parts prevent dirt from 
hindering its “operation. No housekeeper, storekeeper or 
hotel proprietor should be without this noise-banishing de- 
vice. If not obtainable at hardware stores, send the price, 
$2.25, direct to 

SARGENT & COMPANY, 29 Water Street 

ew Haven, Conn. 
Also makers of Sargent Locks and 


lardware. Send for Book of De- 
signs if you are going to build. 




















ON ROADS, DRIVES and PATHS 


SOLVAY 


GRANULATED CALCIUM CHLORIDE 
Economical — Practical — Efficient 


Shipped direct to your station in 
air-tight packages ready to apply 
Stock carried at many points 
Write for illustrated Road Book 


SEMET-SOLVAY CO., 404 MILTON AVE., SOLVAY, N. Y. 
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The demand for the Atlantic is so great that we have set the edition at 60,000 copies, 
yet many readers will be disappointed if they do not 


Either subscribe NOW or leave a standing order with a dealer. 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR JULY 


SAIFNA AHMAR YA SULTAN! 


(OUR SWORDS ARE RED, 0 SULTAN) By Alexander Aaronsohn 


This story of a Palestinian Jew who, after years spent in America, 
returned to help his own people introduce scientific methods of 
agriculture and was impressed into the Turkish Army, is a 
personal narrative of contemporary adventures, only credible 
because we know them to be true. 


THE GIRL: AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
By Katherine Keith 


An intimate revelation of a girl’s thoughts and emotions from 
earliest childhood. A striking psychological study. 


WAR AND HUMAN PROGRESS 
By James Bryce 


PARENTS AND SCHOOLS 
By Abraham Flexner 


A paper on the approaching revolution in children’s schooling. 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE WAR 
By Arthur Christopher Benson 


and 


THE WOMAN WHO WRITES 
By Winifred Kirkland 


Use attached coupon for your order 


H. B.-7-16 


Date... 
The Atlantic Monthly Co. 
3 Park St., Boston. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for my subscription to the Atlantic 


Monthly for one year, begimmimg 2. eecccececseeeccseeeessveeeeeeeeeeeene 


Name... ee ee S| 5, 


City ..... State .......... 
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NE of the most important problems 

in the garden during these hot mid- 
summer days is that of conserving the 
soil moisture. If one has an available 
water supply this of course is not a 
problem at all, but in most gardens it 
is necessary to prevent needless evapora- 
tion from the soil surface. When the 
ground bakes and the surface becomes 
smooth and hard the sun draws out the 
water from beneath very rapidly and 
the plants soon wilt and die. The most 
effective way to prevent this is by a 
mulch. There are two main kinds of 
mulching to be utilized. One is to 
cover the surface with old hay, freshly 
cut grass or strawy litter so that the 
surface will be shaded and evaporation 
prevented. The other is to keep the 
soil surface so thoroughly pulverized 
that the soil particles have the effect of 
a mulch, forming what is commonly 
called a dust mulch. For most parts 
of the garden the latter is of course the 
most practical and it simply involves 
frequent surface tillage with hoe or rake 
or their equivalents. In a large garden 
a wheel hoe or an English scuffle hoe are 
very helpful in rendering such tillage 
easy. 

In most American gardens there is 
opportunity for many more spring 
flowering bulbs to be grown to advan- 
tage, This seems perhaps a strange time 
to mention the fact, but this is really 
the best period to order the bulbs for 
fall planting. Nearly all the seed houses 
are giving especially low prices up to 
the middle of July on orders for fall 
importation. There is of course an 
advantage to the dealers in being sure 
that they can sell the bulbs they order. 

Much more planting can be done 
successfully in July, even in the more 
northern states, than most amateur 
gardeners realize. This is_ especially 
true when there has been plenty of rain 
during June or in case there is an arti- 
ficial water supply available. Given 
sufficient moisture in the soil, everything 
grows with astonishing rapidity, so 
that crops will come on more rapidly 
at this season than earlier in the sum- 
mer. Next to plenty of water the chief 
necessity is a good supply of easily 
available plant food. Probably the 
commonest reason for failure in suc- 
cession plantings toward midsummer is 
the neglect to fertilize anew at this time. 
Even if the soil has been well fertilized 
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for an early spring crop like spinach, 
lettuce, or peas it is desirable in replant- 





ing the ground to later crops to use a 

quick-acting commercial fertilizer in fair A Te rra Cotta 

abundance. — Re TILE ROOF 
Considerable pruning may now be Z 3 

done. All the early summer flowering = y ; ta cg aang —S pay mee 

shrubs should have the dead flower i; =i Seek. Magelen an poten. toa a Sania eee 

spikes cut away as soon as they have ’ A climate 

withered in order to save the strength ‘ ee SS . Write for our Illustrated booklet, “‘The Roof Beautiful.’ * printed | 

of the plant, and to force the develop- ; _ stews ef'msay Uscuthtel home wath vects ef Terra Coste Tie, | 

: P { : and is sent free upon request. 








ment of new shoots for next year’s blos- 
soming. If the privet hedge is being LUDOWICI- CELADON CO. 
anufacturers of Terra Cotta Roofing Tiles 


kept in any formal manner, it should be _.. a ae MN Coneral Ofices 1111-1121 Monroe Building, ee Illinois 
pruned early this month, and the scrag- ee 

gly branches projecting from hedges of 
Japanese barberry should also be cut 
off. 

A little attention to staking the taller en inne 
lilies, dahlias, and gladioli at this time 
will help greatly in the appearance of the 
garden. If it has not already been done 
it is time also to provide supports for 
the tomatoes. A great variety of these 
are in use and it makes little difference 
whether one adopts the single stake or 
the trellis, provided the branches are 
properly supported to keep the fruit 
from the ground. 

If the asparagus bed has not already 
been liberally fertilized the application 
of common salt and nitrate of soda early 
in the month will prove helpful. A good 
authority has suggested that for each 
one hundred square feet of surface five 
pounds of salt and one pound of nitrate pe 
of soda be scattered broadcast. The Th Li h 
lawn clippings may well be used for | e. 1g t 
mulching the currant bushes or beds | * ”? 
of ornamental shrubbery especially rho- | That Failed — 


dodendrons and other broad leaved 

















is a good story, but when the light fails in 

















a if rs —_ not a _ your own home—when suddenly the 
thick covering of leaves or other electric current gives out and you're left The SIXINMINE PLUG does away with all 
mulch. fumbling for matches—that’s a different _ di 
J Jos fe — that. It saves you time, money and discomfort. 
No garden ground should be left story. ne wicigaad a se 
° . ‘4 i yuse ug @ Sil 
unoccupied after the first crops are You can prevent that kind of trouble by using the You give the SIX10-0N ONE ‘ we e 
removed. If nothing else is to be — and nee ie sae a ee 
: > Over Tr I yeTore—no tuss or Dotner ~ 
planted some cover crop should be [X- -[N- IX-IN-0N has left you suddenly in the dark. No groping 
' sown to improve the soil and keep down about for candles or oil lamps, while your guests 
the growth of weeds. If the soil is very F USE PLU SE PL Efe and family sit in unrelieved gloom waiting er 
poor, buckwheat may be sown but in after hour for the lights to flash on aun an 
most cases it is more worth while to the greatest improvement in electric lighting since restore brightness and comfort to your home 
es 1 : ¢ J the invention of the incandescent lamp 
2 y ay a Ter > 7 » 
sow crimson clover, cow peas or some You need never be without light in your home. Also invaluable in office buildings, factories, 
other nitrogen-gathering plant. Simply pull and turn—every turn’s a new fuse. apartment houses, hot els, theatres, etc. Approved 
During the weeks of mid-summer, Safe—economical—convenient. by the National Board of Fire Underwriters. 
especially if rains are frequent, it is A Quick, Sure Method that Restores service 
often difficult to keep down the weeds instantly when a fuse “Blows.” Ask your nearest electrical dealer to imetell 
in walks and drives. One amateur has Do you know what a Fuse Plug is? You should. SiX:N-0NE FUSE PLUGS in your house before 
adopted the practice of throwing all There are several of them in your home. : re 
us = | w oft A Fuse Plug is an electric safety valve that dark today. Each SIX-IN-ONE Fuse Plug con~ 
weeds raked from the garden or cut of “blows” when the current overloads the wires in tains six fuses. If he hasn't got them, send us 
in other places upon the walks, leaving | your house. his name and address, or order from us direct. 
them to dry out a few days and then _ The old fashioned kind is a single plug. When We publish a little folder called 
burning them in position. This tends it blows, some part of your house is immediately ‘«When Your Electric Lights Go Out.’’ 
; in darkness and you have to send for an electrician a } ae 
to kill out the weeds underneath and to | — to come and insert a new plug before you have Write for it today and we will send it free by 


destroy many seeds on the surface. It | _ light again. return mail. 


seems well worth trying where the con- ATLAS SELLING AGENCY, INC., 450 Fourth Avenue, New York 


ditions are favorable. 
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MISS TUPPER 
MISS GOODRIDGE 
InteRion Decorators A MASS. 
WALL Papers, UPHOLSTERY, 
TEXTILES, RuGs, 
FURNITURE, MIRRORS, 
LIGHTING FIXTURES, 


ARCHITECTURAL WORK 
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Something -To-Do 


Is a Magazine for Boys and Girls 


It tells the boys how to make all sorts of 
things out of wood, leather and metal. 

It tells the girls how to make beautiful and 
useful things out of cloth, how to help mother 
prepare dainty lunches, etc. It is packed full 
of useful, entertaining and amusing things 


For Your Boy or Girl 


SOMETHING SOMETHING 
to Look At to Grow 

to Look For to Stage 

to Color to Illustrate 
to Copy to Draw 

to Write About to Draft 

to Model to Read 

to Weave for Sunday 
to Cut and Paste to Remember 
in Cloth to Laugh at 
in Leather to Puzzle Over 
in Wood to Listen to 
in Metal for Luncheon 


Something to Work For 


You’ve been looking for a really good 
magazine for your boy or girl. Here it is— 

SOMETHING TO-DO. Subscriptions are 
coming in by the thousand. 


One Dollar 


Brings this wonderful magazine to you 
for a full year 


(Canada $1.25, Foreign $1.50.) Twelve issues. 
Money Refunded if dissatisfied. Address 
Something-To'Do, 


Just pin a dollar bill here 
mw 2nd write your 
Mailing address in this margin 


Boston, Mass. 





Ce 
543 BOYLSTCN ST. 
NL BOSTON, 


SAMPLES WITH 

SUGGESTIONS AND DRAWINGS 
SENT ON REQUEST 

TO ANY 


PART OF THE COUNTRY 


you hear me recite 





A HOUSE IN THE WOODS 

(Continued from page 82) 
regard to drainage and water supply; 
the structure itself should be water- 
proof, and open fireplaces should 
abound, for there will be cold days and 
colder nights on which a fire will be 
welcome. If there are to be guests and 
parties at times, a canvas tent pitched 
nearby will be handy to accommodate 
the overflow. There are some excellent 
folding cot beds on the market which are 
easy to carry about and very useful in 
such an emergency. 

By simply turning to good account 
what gifts the gods provide, one may 
even presume to build a ten room dwell- 
ing in the midst of the forest or on the 
edge of a lake and have it look as though 
it had just ‘‘happened” there. The 
writer has in mind a good sized camp 
on a lovely mountain lake, so cleverly 
constructed that no part of it is visible 
until, coming across the water, one 
reaches a point about one hundred feet 
from the shore. The house, like some 
shy woods’ creature, seems to have be- 
come a part of its environment. 

Yet once inside this house you are 
amazed to find that it is not dark; 
neither is the view across the lake cut off 
from door or window. Branches have 
been cleverly trimmed and cut so that 
each window frames its perfect picture of 
sky and woods and water. The whole is 
painted a soft green to blend with the 
foliage. 

Something of this treatment is shown 
in one of the larger camp pictures here, 
where roots, stumps and all possible trees 
have been left to adorn and beautify 
what artificialities were necessary. 

Obviously, it is possible for man to 
build his house not only in the woods 
but of the woods, and in so doing to 
achieve that which is the aim and pur- 
pose of all the arts—a perfect harmony. 


THE HOMEMAKERS 
(Continued from page 104) 
let you hear my shaving song, or let 
‘Spartacus.’ My 
talents are really wasted in the steel 
hoop business.” 

“Tf the house and grounds together 
constitute 4 unit,’ said Powell, bringing 
the subject back again, ‘‘we must con- 
sider not only its relation to itself, 
the relations between its parts, but also 
its relation toward other units or organ- 
isms. I refer, of course, to its relations 
with the outside world, typified by its 
relation to the street. One of the ideas 
coming down from barbaric days is that 
the house should face the street and 
that the piazzas should be vantage 
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KELSEY 
HEALTH 










HERE was man out in zero- 
swept lc Moen whom his neigh- 
bors laughed at, because he installed 
in his home the Kelsey Health Heat. 
They evidently expected to hear of 
him sitting down to breakfast in a fur 
coat and red mittens. 

Two winters have passed—both of 
them exceptionally severe. He has 
written us about the satisfactory per- 
formance of his Kelsey. He says the 
laugh is now on his neighbors. His let- 
ter is rather explicit. It tells just the 
things we have a notion you would 
like to know. 

We took his letter and a picture of 
his house and bound them together 
and dubbed them ‘ The Last Laugh.” 


Send for it. 


‘HE Kewse EY 
WARM AIR GEPYERATOR 


305 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York 
Chicago, Il. 


103-H Park Avenue 
2767-H Lincoln Avenue 












White Enameled—Steel Lined Refrigerator 
Exceptional value in a low-priced refrigerator. A quality that only 
Montgomery Ward's enormous purchasing reapacity could accomplish 
Fine hardwood case—round corners—golden oak finish. Provision 
















chamber line ‘4 with white ¢ eled steel didly insulated—a 
great ice saver, Fasily kept an and sw ow shelves, drain pipe 
and trap are easily removed for cleaning. Purchased in the ordinary 
way, this ref ator will cost you $12.00 

Send for al Refrigerator cirenlar. You are certain of finding 
the very refrigerator you require at a substantial saving in price 


Dept. DA 398 








New York Chicago 
MonkgomenjWand Her Kansas City Ft. Worth 
<j Portland, Ore 
Address House Most Convenient . 
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grounds from which we can watch our 
neighbors. We, in America, should 
cultivate seclusion and privacy rather 
than publicity. If any side of the 
house must be open to the street, I 
don’t know why the kitchen shouldn’t 
be. The points of the compass are 
more important than the roadway. 
Houses should live south and west. 
East is good for diningrooms, and bed- 
rooms are well placed on the east.’ 

“‘T agree with you about seclusion and 
privacy, and I am going to keep the 
sassafras grove to protect us from the 
scrutiny of passersby. We can peek 
through when we want to see who that 
dark young man is who is visiting Mis. 
Smithers, but we shall be screened, so 
that Mrs. Smithers and the dark young 
man can’t see us. But your remark 
about the kitchen strikes me as the 
aberration of a great mind. Iam trying 
to figure out your psychology. I have 
to deal with psychology all the time in 
dealing with my steel hoop salesman. 
It seems to me,’’ I went on after a 
pause, “that your idea of facing the 
kitchen on the street is really due to 
your New England conscience. You 
are so fearful of insincerity, so afraid 
that you may have a tendency to conceal 
the worst, that you want to parade it.”’ 

Something in Lydia’s face made me 
think that possibly I had _ offended 
Powell, but one glance a: him sufficed 
to show me that he was turning over 
my remarks with his typical conscien- 
tiousness. 

We had reached the period of pipes and 
stogies, of mental and spiritual relaxation. 

“ After all,” I remarked, “every man 
has to work with his materials. We 
have this place, and it has its limitations. 
I wouldn’t cut down that elm for the 
finest vista in the world. Everything 
in life is a sort of approximation. Where 
would be the fun if we hit the bull’s eye 
of perfection at the first shot?” 

I stretched out on the friendly pasture 
with the lean grass tickling my ears and 
the sky melting into far blue distances 
overhead. 

“Oh!” I said, ‘‘ Let’s forget we have 
to settle anything. Let’s relax sub- 
jectively and bask in the spirit of the 
country and the hour!” 


A HAPPY suggestion for the Verbena 
beds has been made by a leading firm 
of flower growers that the new Mexican 
Ever-blooming Tube Roses be planted 
in the Verbena beds. These new tube 
roses produce slender graceful spikes of 
pure white flowers which are beautiful 
and fragrant. Such a bed would cer- 
tainly attract attention by its beauty 
and novelty. 






































View of Dining Room and Residence W. L. Milner, Toledo. 


If you appreciate moderate economy, attractiveness 
advantage of wonderful durability 


CRITTALL 
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D. L. Stine, Architect 


convenience and ‘the 


Metal Casement Windows 


should be specified in the plans of your new home. They are absolutely weather- 
tight and will positively open and close, easily, at all times. You will find them in 
"he modest as well as the palatial homes, in office and banking buildings, in univer- 
sities; in fact wherever economy, permanency and attractiveness were cco~sidered. 


Vi rite to Dept. B for complete information. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Solid Steel and Bronze Windows 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 






































ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 


\ suggestive and authoritative discussion of modern American 
architecture, its origin, development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most interesting types of country 

mes in different parts of the country, the work of many architects. 





\ book that will interest every country dweller, and every would-be 
ntry dweller. 
Size, lOxIrin. Price, $3.00. Postage, 30 cents. 
We will send this book and a vear’s subscription for $4.0¢ 
\ddress 


Circulation Dept., THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, Boston 
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if requested. 


BEAUTIFUL 


Evergreen Planting in Mid-Summer 


FROM the latter part of July until late September is a 
most favorable period for the successful transplanting 
of Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Our Evergreens are lifted 
with a large ball of fine roots and earth which is securely 
wrapped in burlap to insure their safe shipment. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES 


Wm. Warner Harper, Prop. 
BOX D, CHESTNUT HILL, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 




















VACATIONS 
WANTED 


If you could rescue one little 
child or one overworked mother 
from the city’s hot, glaring walls 
and pavements from which they 
have no escape except into stuffy 
rooms whose stifling air is even 
more oppressive than that of the 
sun-baked streets and roofs; and 
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**Gee, but it’s great at Sea Breeze’’ 





If you could give them an outing at the beach with 
bountiful food, rest, coolness, fresh air, a daily dip in 
the surf, shady porches and sandy beaches, would 
you not regard such a gift as well worth giving? 


Such a gift is entirely within your power. Ten thou- 
sand of these mothers and children are waiting for invita- 
tions to our Sea Breeze Summer Home. You can send 


as many as you will for a day, a 
week or a fortnight. Allow 50 
cents a day or $3 a week for each 
perscn, and direct your gift to 
George Blagden, Treasurer. 


The New York Association 
for Improving the Condi- 
tion of the Poor 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS, Jr., President 
105 East 22d St. Room 200 New York City 


Volunteers are wanted in every town to plan a fair, sale 
entertainment or lawn party to raise special Sea Breeze vaca- 


tion funds for certain poor mothers and children whose cir- 
cumstances are particularly distressing, and whom clubs, 
societies, classes, schools orchurches can adopt as their special 
guests at Sea Breeze. Write for suggestions for planning a 
fresh air fund fair in your own‘town or your summer home, 
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SCULPTURE AND THE CHILD 
(Continued from page 89) 

relief are blurred, the cast is flat and in- 
effective; under a side light, selected at 
random, unimportant parts are too 
strongly accented; but the same relief, 
under a carefully selected side light, 
shows its details clear with light properly 
massed upon the important objects. 

Except for the purpose of advertising 
one’s possessions, the worst place for a 
statue is a bay window. Probably the 
best position for a cast in the round is a 
niche in the wall—the next best place 
against a well toned wall with light from 
one side only. A cast should never be 
placed against a blackboard. The height 
is also important: the “Apollo Belvi- 
dere,” for example, should be seen at 
about the level of the eye, the winged 
“Victory,”’ slightly above and the “ Vic- 
tory of Painios”’ very much above. 

Finally, if you are choosing for chil- 
dren, remember that they are really 
children. They will not like a thing 
because it is artistic or architecturally 
suitable. They will like it if it engages 
their spontaneous sympathy. But al- 
though the child’s own preference should 
be consulted, this preference can and 
should be guided and educated. There 
are painful subjects—such as Thorwald- 
sen’s “Lion of Lucerne” or some of 
Barye’s ferocious animal pieces which 
might be proper for the ancient Greek or 
the modern French mind, but which, 
quite naturally, shock the decorously bred 
daughters of the Puritans. But there is 
so much that the difficulty is not in elimi- 
nating the unfit, butin making aselection. 


PREVENTIVE AESTHETICS 
(Continued from page 103) 
probably smile with Athenian tolerance 
at the work of his unconscious American 

imitators. 

In Italian architecture appeared much 
the same forms that the Greeks had per- 
fected, but with Christian restlessness. 
Brunelleschi pushed his noble dome up 
from the horizontal forms he had in- 
herited from classic days. It is in do- 
mestic architecture that we find the 
closest. parallel between the two periods. 
This is partly due to a similarity of ex- 
ternal conditions, but more largely to a 
unity of taste. Houses in Athens and in 
Florence alike had plain exteriors. They 
were built not for the public but for 
the owners. Deep within and screened 
from outside gaze, was an open court in 
and about which the leisurely refinement 
of family life found its expression. All 
the wealth of the owner was lavished 
upon this living room to make it a worthy 
expression of his culture. 
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THE LATEST WORD IN GAS 
COOKERY 


VERY successful application of the 
fireless cooker principle to gas 
cookery has come to our attention in the 
Chambers Fireless Cooking Gas Range. 
It differs from other ranges in the con- 
struction of the oven and in the addition 
of insulated hoods. These hoods are to 
be used for boiling and stewing in con- 
nection with a special burner which rests 
on an asbestos composition plate at the 
oar of the range. They move readily up 
pi down on a sliding rod by means of a 
counter-balance and are swung out of 
the way when not in use. The food to 





This has two fireless cooking ovens, a broiling oven, 
and a warming closet. 


be cooked is brought to a boil on the 
burner while the hood hangs suspended 
over it, its base clearing the asbestos 
plate by a couple of inches. Thus heat 
is stored in the hood while other prod- 
ucts of combustion have a chance to 
escape, as with the ordinary burner. 
The hood cannot descend lower while 
the gas is burning; when the gas is turned 
off the catch holding the hood is released, 
the hood descends and rests tightly on 
the asbestos plate, retaining the heat and 
cooking the food in little more time than 
would be required in the ordinary way, 
with of course a great saving of fuel. 

The mechanism of the oven is also 
unique. Outside the door at the front 
is a lever-handle which, when swung to 
the left, indicates that the usual draughts 
at bottom and back of the oven are open 
and the oven-burner may be lighted. 
When this handle is swung to the right 
it automatically turns off the gas and 
closes the oven openings so that the 
heat already produced cannot escape. 
The gas needs to burn only one third the 
time allowed for baking in the ordinary 
gas oven. 


This type of range can be operated for 
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RED GUM 


(AMERICA’S FINEST CABINET WOOD) 





naturally ts chosen for the housing of America’s Studius Daughters. 


As another instance of the impression of quiet elegance made by this ideal 
Interior Trim and Furniture wood, we reprint below a quotation from a descrip- 
tion in the Chicago Examiner, May 6th, 1914, of a fine library. The room in 
question is panelled to the ceiling with RED GUM finished a shade darker than 
‘natural,’ from stock not specially chosen and available in quantities at any moment: 
x6 piothon pst paneling of Gum wood, which has risen ina 


let wood on account of its beauty of tone and grain- 
ian Ww aln 1ut costing fifteen times as mu A 


un akan ca ta th e quiet atmosphere impart 
few years tothed ignit y of Ame a's fine 
ing which can hardly be“old from Circas 











BARNARD HALL, UNIVERSITY OF li ISCONSIN. 


ARTHUR PEABODY, ARCHITECT 


Red Gum furnished by Yawkey-Crowley Lumber Co., Madison, Wisconsin 


Selected RED GUM, properly cured and thoroughly dependable, is :mzmeai- 
ately available for all building purposes, and at its present prices (compared with 
the older favorites) should interest builders above all other appropriate woods. 

HOME-LOVERS ARE INVITED ‘0 write us for detailed information, adequate samples and lists 


of important buildings of ALL T ‘YPES wherein RED GUM has given years of 
eminent atisfaction, both practical and artistic. 
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Gum Lumber Manufacturers” Ass’ n 


1310 BANK OF COMMERCE BPUILDIN L/EMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


— en 














A NEW GIFT EVERY MONTH for 
NINE MONTHS for ONE DOLLAR 





Send Tae Hovse Beavtirut to your friend 


b— 
ay 








‘ } | 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL oe 4 | today, it is an always welcome gift. Enclose 
WILL SE SENT TO pias ae | your address, your friend’s address and a ONE 
Do ar bill—the gift will be announced by card 
as illustrated 
FOR MONT BEGINNIN 19 A One Dollar Bill Today! 
CIRCULATION DEPT. 

Sy TET . THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - BOSTON 




















The roof is the 
most conspicuous 
and most vulner- 
able part of every 
house-—any substi- 
tute for the best is 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


7a highest priced and 


The strongest, 


most beautiful blue 
slate known.— 
Color an unfading 


“lustrous,” deep |} 


water blue-gray ; 
admirable with 
gray stone, white |& 


poor economy. 
The smaller the 
slate, the stronger 


the roof stucco, ete. 


A Worcester, Massachusetts, Residence Roofed with Small Size 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE 


A good slate roof adds $500 to the selling value of any good 
building. The difference in cost between wood or plastic 
shingles and high grade slate is negligible compared to the 
additional worth and the fire proof protection it affords. 

IF INTERESTED FOR SAMPLES, PICTURES OF OTHER ROOFS, AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


MONSON LUSTRE SLATE COMPANY 


(Successors to Maine Slate Co. of Monson.) 


47 FEDERAL STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





‘*Never Put a Cheap Roof on a Good House ’”’ 
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about one half the cost of operating the 
ordinary gas range. An interesting ex- 
periment in comparative costs was 
recently made at Pratt Institute. A 
breakfast of prunes, cereal, biscuits and 
coffee was cooked by the two methods. 
The results were satisfactory in both 
eases but on the ordinary range, 87 
eubic feet of gas were used—costing 
practically 9 cents at $1.00 a thousand 
—while with the fireless gas range only 
23.3 cubic feet of gas were used, the cost, 
at the same rate, being less than 23 cents. 

Compared with the ordinary fireless 
cooker the fireless gas range is vastly 
more efficient, since it eliminates the 
heating of food and radiating dises over 
gas or other fuel and then transferring 
them to the cooker, a process which 
inevitably involves a loss of heat. With 
this range fireless roasting is aecom- 
plished very simply and with delectable 
results. 





READER’S SERVICE 


will gladly help you to decide how much 
to pay and where to buy your stove or 
any other household appliance. Write 
your question to us, it is our business 
to know the answer and advise you. 


ReEADER’s Service, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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F “walls have ears” they also have tongues. 
Stately iron fence, of the classical dignity 
Stewart alone can build, speaks eloquently of your good 


taste and wisdom. For it is a wise man who protects as 
well as beautifies his property with artistic and permanent Stewart fences. 


Send us brief description of your property and our experts will give you 
personal attention, or ask for our catalog. 


THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., Dept. L., Cincinnati, Ohio 
“THE WORLD'S GREATEST IRON FENCE BUILDERS” 
IRON VASES, SETTEES, GARDEN AND DRINKING FOUNTAINS, IRON 
TATUARY, LAMP STANDARDS AND LANTERNS 











We invite your careful reading of the 
page opposite and the Reader's Service 
column as given on the Contents page. 
We are trying hard to impress upon you 
that the institution and continuance of 
READER’S SERVICE 
was and is fraught with a genuine and 
cordial spirit of helpfulness toward every 
one of you who has the slightest desire to 
ask a question of us, seek our advice on 
home-making problems or express an 
opinion, whether of approval or dis- 
approval, concerning THE HOUSE BEAU- 
TIFUL. We will welcome your letters of 
inquiry or opinion. May we not hear 
from you? 
READER'S SERVICE 

THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


















































r have recently moved into a bungalow which, designed by an 


artist, 1s all that heart could wish—but, in my attempts 
to furnish, I have spoiled it. I was afraid of a bright color scheme, so 


papered in browns and greens and, as almost every room has northern 
exposure, the result is a gloominess most distressing. For instance, the living room is long and has a some- 
what low-beamed ceiling; the woodwork is brown with a big cobblestone fireplace and hearthstone, both stained 
a gray-green. I papered in brown, puta dull green velvet rug on the floor and furnished with a combination 
of mission and brown willow furniture. The room is dark, anyway, on account of the porch in front. If I 
repaper what color do you advise? I cannot change the rug or furniture, but might brighten up with electric 
lamps, cretonnes or something. Please do help me out. The dining room is equally unsatisfactory—brown 
paper and mahogany woodwork and furniture—northern exposure. Can you recommend any good book 
dealing with summer furniture and furnishings suitable for one with a moderate income? We cannot afford 
an interior decorator. Do you know of any model furnished apartments in New York stores, etc., where I 
might go for ideas, or of any store which employs a decorator to tell you what to buy, at the same time 
charging moderate prices? I do need help so much as I have never in my life given any thought at all to 
such things and now I find myself hopelessly ignorant.” 


Our Answer:- 


*‘We have been much interested in your problem of alter- 
ing your decorating scheme, and think we can help you to ‘cheer up’ your 


little bungalow without great expense. 

The brown wall paper and green rug in your living room are really very good foundations to build on. 
Yellows and reds are pleasing in a north room, but they will hardly be harmonious with your present scheme, 
so we will have to find something that is sympathetic with the colors already there. The enclosed sample of 
flowered material is an unusually good pattern and color scheme, and is more attractive in the piece than 
this small sample would suggest. It is 36 inches wide and only 25 cents a yard and would make very pretty 
side curtains at the windows. The light green rep is 75 cents a yard, 50 inches wide, and would look well 
in cushions for your wicker chairs. The China silk from —————, New York, would be lovely for lamp 
shades. When you get these bright shades in your room you will be surprised to discover how they light up 
the gloom. If you can change the paper to a lighter one you will find the enclosed sample very satisfactory. 

The dining room might be papered in yellow, similar to the enclosed sample. In this case, the little 
figured material of Japanese design would make interesting side curtains. Itis from —————, where, by the 
way, you can find many charming things of this kind. You could use the bright rose Corean silk at the 
windows provided you decide not to change the paper. This silk is also from , and can be used with 
or without plain net inner curtains. Bright colored candles are pretty to liven up a room, especially when 
placed in brass candlesticks. They come in emerald green, orange, pink, etc. Other things which light up a 
room are pieces of brass or copper, flowers, either real or artificial, and pottery. 

Why did you stain the cobblestone fireplace? We think you would like it better if it were the natural 
stone color. Try a paint remover on it, and see if you can get the stain off. If not, stain it over again as 
near the original color as possible. 

At ——————— there are always suites of rooms decorated and furnished in model ways, and 
there 1s ready to give suggestions. On the seventh floor there is a summer furniture department which 
might also give you some good ideas. May we suggest also that you look over the June issue of The House 
Beautiful, which is just out today. This is our Summer House Number, and we feel sure that it will help you.” 














We urge you to let us help you solve your problems. Write us today— 
we will give you expert advice without charge—with no obligation 
whatever on your part and with a genuine spirit of helpfulness on ours. 


READER’S SERVICE—THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


(Please enclose a self-addressed return envelope with your inquiry.) 
























Be Sure of the Lath! 


—and the Stucco Will 
Take Care of Itself. 






TUCCO construction 1s just as _per- 
manent as the base on which it is 
laid—no more so. That is why it is eco- 
nomical and sensible to use lath of metal. 


Ano-Jsutt 


Expanded Metal Lath 


is the ideal metal lath for interior plastering and stucco 
work, because it is made with a mesh that clinches 
every inch of plaster uniformly and permanently. Ask 
your architect. 










This is only one of the reasons why you should specify 
“Kno-Burn” in your new house. You will find a 
dozen others as well as a world of vital building infor- 
mation in ‘Practical Homebuilding,” a manual for 
home builders that we will gladly send you on request. 








Send 10 cents to cover cost of 
mailing and ask for booklet 559. 


‘North Western Expanded Metal Co. 


Manufacturers AN Types of Expanded Metals 
955 Old Colony Building 





Chicago, Illinois 










































